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ABSTBACT ^ ^ 

An exploratory study of child advocacy cases as 
conducted and reported by social agency vorkers is presented in this 
<^ ' report* Mo^t of the data were collected with the use of a critical 
incident technique, by, which case workers from eight agencies 
re|)orted selected^child advocacy cases in which they had participated 
over a U-month periods Information obtained from 163 of the case 
worker reports was coded and analyzed in terms of the advocate, 
client, problem, target system, objective, available resources, 
receptivity of target system, intervention level and method used, and 
outcome involved in each case. The resources used by the case worker 
^nd the recepti\(ity of the target system involved are suggested to be 
especially influential in case outcomes, as portrayed by the dita. 
The implications of the data for case advocacy practice and theory 
are discussed. A review* of advocacy and social intervention , 
literature is included. (BBT) 
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CASE ADVOCACY: A STUDY OF THE INTERVENTIVE PROCESS 
^. . ' , IN CHILD ADVOCA(|r 




Brenda G, McGowan 



This monograph constitutes one of a two-part, final 
report on the project, "Child Advocacy Methods and 
Techniques: An Evaluative Study, pCD-CB-386, 
submitted to the-Office of Child Development, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
December, 1973. The other section of this, ^report 
was submitted \inder the title, Community Based 
Child Advocacy Projects: A Study in Evaluation." 
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PREFACE 



A social worker in a federally-'funded chilci advocacy 
project in a large metropolitan city repotted h\e following 
as a typical example of her work: 

John is a fourteen year; old Indian youth who is 
usually quite responsi'tj.e and self-sufficient. Shortly 
afteV the start of 4 new se^iester, he walked into my 
office saying that he had Just been suspended by the 
principal for fooling arouhd in the elevator, /^en 
asked why he wasn't in class, he explained that .hfe didn t 
like his last two hours. (This made immediate sense since 
I knew he had been placed in very unstructured classes, 
althouKh hi openly admits that he needs structure and 
direction.) I asked John if he had discussed this problem 
with his sdhool ^lounselor; he said he had hinted at his 
dissatisfaction, but that the- counselor doesn't take him 
seriously 'slnd "won't dq anything about, it. ^ , ^ , 

I firlst went ta the principal, explained John's 
dlf ficulty, land, askef him to revoke the suspension so ■ 
that we co^d work on the schedule problem. He refused, 
saying that, if he revoked the suspension, it wouldn't 
mean anythiiig." He also admitted that he wanted to talk 
with John's jnother about his brother and thought that the • 
^suspension might, facilitatte this. I responded that_ 
suspensions are meaningless anyway and that hfe should not 
use John to deal, with his brother's problem. The impor- 
tant thing was to get John rescheduled so he wouldn't have 
time tb fool'arouad in the halls. I also pointed out that 
it woTild facilitate matters toNre-admit John that afternoon. 
However, the principal refused to meet with John until the 
following day when he lectured him on the danger of splaying 
in the elevator arid then complimented him on his recent 
Bchoolwork. John left the principalis office feeling neither 

threatened nor impressed. ^ 4. ^^^-^-i-^rr o 

1 had also talked with the counselor about getting a 
schedule change for John, ""^e counselor agreed that this 
was necessary, but said that nothing could be done until 
some policies ware cleared up. Whfen I said that I ;didi;) t 
want John to continue in flux, he said that I would have to 
work something out as he just didn't have time. Therefore, 
I worked out a new schedule which John started the following 
day. . 

0 0 G 0 \ 
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' The new '-schedule was^ of course^ the only Ij^iing 
v/hich was needed' from jj^e beginning; If the counsei^or 
had been a more resourceful peorsonr or more sensitive to 
^ students' needs, the whole ' incident mi,;ht have b.een avoided. 
As it was, however, the student had to go through a maze 
of nohsense and I had to intervene actively before the 
^principal or counselor were willing to focus on what 
should be 'their basic task of doing whatever is necessary 
to facilitate^ the educatiTDn of studea,ts. ^ ^ * 

. As the preceding exanjiple "dfen^nst rates , advocacy for 

children need- not be a. very dramatic affair. The issues are 

often clear, the problems i%latively minor, and the inciter-, 

ventlons' s-im^le afnd direct. Yet the writer undertook to 

^ study thlis phenomenon because of a conviction "the^t there 

^ is need for more effective and frequent practice^of child 

advocacy. 

In^ the incident "just cit^d, it is /obvious that the 

s 

advocate's In^tervention may have averted another potential 
school drop-out. Hence, despite ti\e simplicity of the inter 
vention, this example suggests some provoking questions: 
'Was ^his youngster i:'rying to drop-rOut or' was' he being 
^ pushed out?. If the advocate had not intervened, would this 
incident have b^en recorded as^ still another child failure 
or a school failure? > H6w many youngsters are being pushed 
. out of school under similar circumstances In-^other locales 
where there may not be any child advocates available to act 
.in the manner described above? * ^ . 

It is estimated that between 1.5 and 2 million school- 
age children are not enrolled in school currently. Similar 
. deficiencies exi^t ii) other importajit ar*as of child develop- 
^ ment. For example, only five percent of all ckildren 
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who i^equlre mental heeath Service^ are receiving them 
eurrebtly. Jnfant mortality rates in this country are higher 
than those In twelve other nations^. Over 400,000 children 
a\;^er from Isad-polsonlng annually, ^ome 9 million ^ , 

American chlldren^are^ still living below the 'off Iclal 

Tl ' - ' * ^ 

poverty llne^. * 

Despite the myth- that the United States Is a child- 

centered 'society and the proliferation of child-serving 

agencies anci programs/ these problems persist. The condept 

of child Advocacy as Intervention on behalf of dhlldre'n In 

relation to the services and Institutions Impinging on €helr 

lives was Introduced as one mea/is of attacking these problems 



The limitations of the child adycx:acy moyemept have been . 
described elsewhere - arid they are acute. However, It is , 
the writer's belief that child advocacy Is stlll^^ viable /\ 



concept and that l^ts practJLce may help to enhance services 
for children. Whlilfi engaged In a natJlonal'bajseline study 
of , child advocacy, the author vfas exposed to a n\imber 



1 



^Statistics have been drawn from "An Introduction to 
the Children's Defense ^\ind," Washington Research Project, 
Washington, 'D.C. , 1973. 

^S9e,'for example, Alfred J. Kahn, Sheila B; Kamerman, 
and Bren^a G. McGowan, Child Advocacy; Report of a Natlpnal 
Baseline Study (Washington, D.C.: UvS., Dcipartment of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 1973); and Sheila B.. Kamerman, 
"Community Based^hlld Advocacy Projects ^ A Study In 
EYaluatlon"^ (unpublished D.S.W. dissertation, Columbia 
University, 1973). , . 
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of incidents of the type cited above; and this experience 
suggested not only that there is real need for such inter- 
ventions, but also that effective adv.ocacy is raOted in * 
a specific methocjology and knowledge base which should be 
analyzed and conceptualized. ' 

^ The practice of child advocacy, no^atter how 
effective, can never substitute for the developmerjt' of 
responsible social policy or the^ allocation of adequate 
resources for' children. It can, however, help to ensure 
that the Services which now exist for children f^ovide 
maximum benefit to those they are intended to servK- It 
Has this conviction which motivated the study of the process 
of case advocacy on ^behalf of children reported-^here . 
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CHAPTER: I - ' 
„ . • ' ^ . . • 

BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE OF THE STUDY . 

Introduction /^-^ ; 

V ' V,. 

This 4-8 a yeport of an exploratory studjjj of case 

■ , . - — ^ 

advocacy as engaged in by practitioners of child advocacy. 

The research, conducted in 1972-1973 > had the following 
objectives:/ 1) tp identify and classify practice techniques; 
2) to analyze the reldtionship between. the ^ use of specific 
modes af intervention "and the immediate context in which' 
they are employed; and 3} to .generate hypotheses describing 
the major dynamics of the advocacy process. By achieving 
these goals, the researcher hoped/ to make a contlribution 
toward the more effective practice of child advocacy. 

This study, which was fxanded by the /Off ice of Child 
Development/U.S. Department^ of Health, Education and Welfare, 
was an outgrowth a baseline study of child advocapy con- 
ducted at Columbia University School. of Social Work in 1971- 



Jork 

1972.*^ The primary investigatory procedure for tne current 
study was the critical incident technique. Da^^ollected 
through this means were supplemented by site vlsits^o each 



•^For a final report of this earlier study, see Alfred 
> ' J. Kahn, Sheila B. Kamermatn, and Brenda G.'^McGowan, Child 

Advocacy: Report of a National BaseMne Study (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, EdKatlon and Welfare, 1973) 
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of the agencies in the sample, as' well as by findings from 
the baseline study and a companion evaluative study of com- 
munity-baj^ed child advocacy plrograms;^ Study findings are 
based primarily on 195 reports of advocacy , interventions^ ^ 
submitted by 39 practitioners of advocacy in eight different 
types^'of child advocacy programs located in various parts 
of the country. * 

This chapter contains a description of recent de- 
velopments in child advocacy and the problem which stimulated 
this research, the objectives of the study, and the relevance 
of the research to the field of social work. 

0 

Recent Developments in^ghlld Advocacy ' I 

The concept of advocacy for children is certainly not 
new. In Axmerican social welfare, ^its tradition can be traced 
back to the latter part of the nineteent^h century when leaders 
in the child welfare field started to publicize the problem 
of child abuse, and cainpaigned vigorously for legislation to 
protect the interests of children^ The Children's Bureau, 
established by Congressional mandate in 1912 to investigate 



-^Sheila B. Kamerman, "Community Based Child Advocacy 
< Projects: A Study in Evaluation" (unpublished D.S.W. disser- 
tation, Columbia University, 1973). 

✓ 

o 

Only 163 "Of these incidents were« later determined to 
meet the criteria specified for inclusion in this study. 
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jani make public facts about living condltlwis of cJiJ^j^d^ 
and\thelr fajnllles, oven the ye^r^^has provided a noteworthy 



example of advocacy wfthln tme public sector. llie crusade 
for child labor legislation during the 1920 's waa a high 
point In the history of American social reform e^or^«. 
More recently, state committees for children and youth have , 
(i^dvocatted for children on many different fronts. And the 
Child Welfare I^eague of America has often been a focal pdlnt 
of advocacy for children within the voluntary sector. 

' The concept of child advocacy as a distinct field of 
practice, however, developed largel^ outside traditional 
child welfare channels and appeared on the American social 
scene in the latter part of the 1960's. . Like other groups 
seeking to r^ress major social inequities that were organized 
at the end of Ithis decade of social change and reform, the 



child advocacy movement was clearly influencied by the civil 
rights ^evolution and theji^r on Poverty. It was preceded 
by several majof pronouncements regarding the ways in which 
the nation was failing its children. And like all social 
causes, from the beginning it drew support from a number of 
sources. For some, child advocacy wa^s simply a device to 



- • . 

-^See, for example. Social Security Administration, 
Report of the Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, Dec, 1959); 
President's Task Force on Early Child Dev€flopment, J. McV. 
Hvuit, chairman, "A Bill of Rights for Children^ (Washington, 
D.C.: Office of the Secretary, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, 1967); and Nixon, Richard M., "Statement of the 
President on the establishment of an Office of Child Develop- 
ment" (April 9> 1969). 
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attract public attentlon*[t'o the needs of children; for others 
it provided a banne;^ iinder which they co\ild attract new 
ftmding ro:^,old i(WB; for still others, it presented an 
opportiinityl to design and imp^ment creative solutions to 
some of the problems of children. F6r all -| consumers, 
professionals, amd citizens alike - the concept of child 
advocacy embodied a sense of hope and conviction: hope that 
at last something coiild be done to improve the lives of the 
nation's children; and conviction that this was the time* " 
for action. \ 

The first call fo^ the establishment of a national 
system of |^ild advocacy was made in I969 by the Joint 
Commission, on the Mental Health of^Qtilldren in a report s\im- 
marizing the results^of a^major three-year study on the be-' 
havioral and emotional problems of children.-^ In order to 
^begin the process of reordering national priorities and to 
address the many inadequacies and inequities in services for 
children^ the Joint Commission recommended the appointment 
of a Presidential Advisory Council on Children with powers 
similar to those of the Council of Economic Advisors. The 
Joint Commission also proposed the establishment of an 
elaborate rtetwork^ of state and local child development 
authorities with operational responsibilities. The partici- 
pants in the 1970 White House Conference on Children, influenced 



Crisis in ^Ghild_Mental Health; Challenge for the 
1970's , Report of the Joint Commission on Mental Health of 
children (New York: Harper Row, 1970). 
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by this report of the Joint Commission, made similar recoi^- 
mendations for the establishment of a national system of , 
child- advocacy. In 1971* following the White House Con- | 
ference, the President gave the Office of Child Development | 
the charge of establishing- a Rational Center on Child Advo- 
cacy. 

' In an effort to clarify thig mission, the Office of 
Child pl,velopment gave a grant in 1971 to Columbia University 
School of Social Work to conduct a national^study Jpf child ^ 
advoc^y.^ The purpose of this study was to evaluate the. 
meuiy diverse activities going on under the child aavocacy 
label in order to determine if there was anything new or 
different about this phenomenon and to attempt some concep- 
tual ordering of the field. ./ 
At the time the study was initiated, child \adyocacy 
had obviously become a bemdwagon phenomenon. The \diversity 
of activities served to create confusion about the V»ture of 
child advocacy. The only thing which was really clear was 

that a great deal was going on under this label. The\term 

/ \ 

child advocacy was being used to describe every ^ type oj 
action on behalf of children including direct service, legal 
action, coordination, planning, and lobbying. In additilon. 



•■^White House Conference on Children, Report to the 
PresiTient (Washington^ D;C. t Government Printing orrice, 

197^1 • \ 

'^Kahn, Kamerman^, arid McGowan, op. . clt. (Much of the 
\ * background material on .child= advocacy in this chapter is 

\ drawn from this study.) 
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there were many sponsors of this activity. For example, 
federal agencies within the Department of Health, EJducation 
and Welfare such as Social and Rehabilitation Services, ,' 
Office of Child Development, National Instit\ite of Mental 
Health,, and Office of Education, as well as the Office of 
Economic Opportvinity had funded approximately $7i million 
for child advocacy projects. Advocacy projects were^" also 
established at the state level vinder the ausp|.ces of Gover- 
nors* Committees on Children and Youth, Departments of Mental 
Health, and the newly-established Offices of Human Resources, 
Legislation to establish va^^us types of child advocacy 
programs was introduced at the state and federal levels; 
^and in North Carolina suci^ a biJfl was actually passed."'" ^' 
Many agencies in the volvintary sector had also initia- ' 
ted various types ^of advocacy programs. Although mental 
health associations were especially prominent in this regard, 
other . citizen groups such as the National Coxincil of Jewish 
^Women ^nd the Junior League also started advocacy programs 
In different cities througho^it the country. In addition, 
at about thi4 same time the Fainily Service Association ^f 

0 

America encouraged its member agencies to initiate programs 
/of "family advocacy" which closely resembled many of the 
child advocacy programs. 



^North Carolina, An Act to Amend Chapter 110 of the 
General Statutes Iq Establish the Governor's Advocacy Com - 
mission on Children and Youth, Chapter 935, House Bill 203% 
(July 20, 1971). . , 
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The child advocacy movement^' also infused new energy 
into traditional' self-help organizations and stimulated the 
development of such hew groups as parents of emotionally 
disturbed children and foster parents associations. One of 
thei major thrusts was the development of a National Children's^ 
Lobby, as well as state lobbies in California, MassajChusetts, 
and several other states. Also, youth gro\?)s which had started 
to organize around student Issues in the late 1960'€ were i 
able to use the child advocacy label to broaden thetf* focus 
and to demajicl a more ^active role.^n the determinatiba of 
public policy. Finally, political action grpupg such'^as 
Nati^CMiajl Welfare Rights Organization werje able to use 
chllplr^'nVs issues as a cause around which to' organize support 
for their particular agendas." f . • 

The baseline study in which the author participated 
was conducted between September 1^971 August 1^,2. At . 
the start of the ^^^^ attempt was made tp identify as 
many child advocacy progreuns as possible by contac"ting 
leaders in the children's field, reglcmal offices of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, "national 
voluntary organizations. State Departments of Mental Health, 

and State Committees on Children and Youth. Mail question- 

f 

naires were then sent to all the programs so identified. 
Pinally"" site visits were made at some 75 programs in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The findings ^nd recommendations 



included in the final report of the study w^re based on, ^ 
data collected through these various means^^ 

The significance of^the child advdpacy movement can 
best be understood in its historical context. Under common 
law tradition children were viewed as the almost exclusive 
property of their parents, and public intervention in t'he 
parent-child relationship was considered at best a neces- 
sary evil. The earliest child welf^are services were orphan- 
ages and foster care, ag^^icias established to provide for 
children who were orphans or paupers and utfi.ized only 
when parental failure seemed almost total, 

Aftjer the Industrial Revolution, as children's la&or 
became le^ valuable at home, e^rly leaders in the^child 
welf^re^ield began to observe^^ncidents child abuse and 
startedPtheir crusade for the establishment of children's 
protective services, Mulford has suggested^ that the early 
leaders in the child protective field "saw themselves as 
'arms of the law' and directed their efforts to the' prosecu- 
tion of parents rather than the provision of social services.''^ 
In this way they emphasized the child-saving" role which was 
implicit in the orphanages and foster care agencies established 
earlier. Yet, the e/tablishment of children's protective 
services^ signaled sorwe public acceptance of the notion that 



9 I 

\ Kahn, Kamerman, and McOowan, op, cit , , chapter 6,; , 



^Robert Mulford< "Protective Services for Children," 
Encyclopedia of Social Work , Vol, II,. (New York?NNati<inal 
Association of Social workers, 1971), p. 1007, ^ 
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the state has at least limited responsibility; to safegiiard . 

the interests of children; and it foreshadowed a gradxial 

enhanjxfment of the societal grxar^ntee to children • The 

20th century has witnessed a marked expansl^iff in the degree 

of state Intervention in the parent-child relationship as, 

for example J in Judicial decisions requiring that children 

be given essential ijiedical treatment ajid thftt they attend 

school dftspite^ parental wishes,*'' 

However, as Bremner commented in discussing public 

intrusion into family life: 

•••the child did not escape . control, rather he 
experienced a partial exchange of masters in 
which the ignorance, neglect and exploitation 
of sdme parents were replaced by presumably 
fair ahd uniform*^, treatment at the hands of 
public flCvithorl^les^ ajid agencies 

in recent years, the failings of many of these agencies 

cfpated to serve ^he interests of^ children have been more 

than adequately documented ^3 in many Juvenile institutions, 

for example, children are subject to neglect and abuse of 

a sort which would provide grovinds for criminal complaint 



■^Sanford Katz, When Parents y?^; The Law's Response 
to Family Breakdown (Boston: Beacon Press, 1971) j chapter 1. 

Robert H. Bremner, ed,. Children and Youtih in America , 

Vol^ II (Cambridge, Mass^: Harvard University I^ress, 1971) j 

p. 177. ^ ^ 

3 . / 

See, for example; Juvenile Justice Confounded ; 

Pretensions and^Reallties> of Treatment Services (Pa7amus , 

N^J.: I^atlonal Council on Crime and Delinquency, 1972); 

William Ryan and Laura B,. Morris, Child Welfare Problems 

and Potentials (Bdston: Massachusetts Committee on Children 

ahd Jfdtith, Ly&f); and Task Force Children oUt of School, 

The Way We Qo To School (Boston: Beac^ Press, 1970) • 
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if they received the sajne treatment from their parents, 
^milarly, school systems have been foiind tt^ exclude the 
very children most in need of educational services. 

Since the 1950's, some of the. leaders in the social 
welfare field, recognizing the futility of many efforts at 

^lichild-rescue have Urged a ftiore family-focused approach. 
The merger of, child welfare and family service' agencies in 
some areas is symbolic of this shift in iBmphasl,s, as is the 
mandatory integration of programs of child welfare and 
Aid to Families of Dependent Children at the state level. 
Certainly, in recent years the major thrust in child welfare 
has been toward enhancing p^rent&l rights and respohsibilitie 
and strengthening the family vinit; yet the failure to achieve 
any major changes in the quality of services for children 

.remains clpar. 

Coupled with the recognition of this failure has 
been the growing conviction on the part of many in the human 
service f J.eld that "adequate public services are an essential 
compon^^^g^t of life in a post-industrial societyi^ Thus, 
instead of viewing the state as posing a threat to the 

^integrity of family life, child advocacy spokesmen are con- 
cerned with the contributions to family* life which can be 
made by^^social institutions, ^ince certain services such 
as adequate education and health care have become essential 



1 

For a further di ion of this point, sea Charles 
Reich, J'The New Property," Yale Law Journal , LXXlIlt5 (April, 
1964), 733-787; and Alfred J.- Kahn, ^ Social Policy ajfed Social 
Services (New York: Random Hou^e, lw3} , PP. 14-lb. 
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to healthy child development, they suggest that these must 
be made available to all as a matter of right.-'" x 

Recognizing the. differential opportunities for 
access, the unequal distribution of resources, and the 
many deficiencies in humaji service agencies, the core of 
child .advocacy is then the effort to monitor and strengthen 
these institutions so that they will be better able to 
provide all Children with the services for which they were 
originally established, , 

The three xnajor themes which ^inderline current efforts 
in the child advocacy field can be identified as follows: 

1) Widespread recognition of the ecological approach to - 
child development which suggests that children develop not 
only through interaction with their families but also through 
.transactions with sec<^,dary institutions such as schools, 
hospitals, child care facilities, and recreation programs; 

2) Increased adceptance of the hotion that in' the same way 
as parents have certain inherent responsibilities to their ^ 
children, so society has certain obligations to its children; 

3) Commitment to the idea that since these services are 
provided to children, not as a result of charity or ' ^ 
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/ / ^Recent court decisions requiring adequate treatment 
f6r all institutionalized children, Wyatt v. Stickney , 3^^ 
F. Supp. 373 *nd 3^ F. Supp. 387 (M.b. Ala. 1972 J /and . 
adequate 'education for all children, Pennsylvania ^Association 
for Retarded ChiMren v. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania , 334 
F. Supp. 1257 (ETnVPa. d971)* provide graphic examples of 
this type of thinking in the legal field. 
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governmental largesse, but rather as a matter of right and 

/ 

entitlement, .the institutions providing thase services must 
be accountable to the publJ^c at large and to their consumes 
in particular. • , ' » 

The critical ingredient* of the child advocacy move- 
ment is the newly identified societal need to monitor and 
enhance the^ransactions between children and the social 
institutions which affect their lives. Thus it^can be seen 
that in a conceptual sense, child advocacy shifts the focus 
from intra-familial transactions fo the transactions between 
children and secondary social institutipns; unllfee earlier 
attempts to Intervene in the parent-child relationship, 
child advocacy is viewed as a way to supplement rather than 
supplant parental roles and responsibilities. The key notion 
is that child/en have certain rights in relation \to the 
social instltutions'^which impinge on their lives. However, 
current social circumstancej^especially those of poverty^ 
and racism, require that children be given support to insure 
e^ua. access to t.e services an. .ene.its to „.ic. t.ey are 
entitled. Furthermore, because of the strength of political 
forces indifferent to the needs of children, the inMerent 
defects of bureaucratic organizations, and the self-serving 
nature of many professional groups, all service organizations 
must continually be monitored to insure that they meet the ^ 
needs they were designed \o serve. 

In practice, then, child advocacy activities might 

t 

© include providing evidence at a school suspension hearing 
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as to why an individual child should fee re -admitted to 

school; negotiation with a local group of physicians to - . 

provide free medical care to a certain number of chi^-dren;, 

\ attempj;^ to mediate between police and a group of teenage 

boys; organization of a group of parents of emotionally 

disturbed children to act on their ovm behalf; legal action 

against a state school which is not providing adequate 

X 

treatment facilities; public analysis of the budget of the 
State Department of Education to highlight the unequal 
distribution of funds- between middle and low income commxini- 
ties; or lobbying against the establishment of income limita- 
tioni for day care service. 

From the above listing it is obvious that almcJst 
every activity on behalf of children including direct 
service, coordination, and program placing can be an advo- 
cacy ^activity or can lead to advocacy. However, rather than 
engaging in a semantic game of relabeling all of these activ- 
ities as advocacy, it was recommended in the baseline study 
that use of the term child advocacy be confined to those 
activities which have the distinct purpose of intervening in 
the transactions between children and secondary institutions' 
impinging on their lives. 

In summarizing the national picture of child advocacy 

in its earliest phase, the baseline study commented as follows: 

I 

' Child advocacy, in its initial and most xindefined and 
xxnstandardized period, is a nationally distributed, 
urb&.n, small-scale, recent development. Programs tend '* 
to cluster at either the state level (with state funding) 
^ or at the community level (with federal funding). They 
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operate prirriarlly under public auspices and, to a 
lesser extent, mixed auspices. The programs encom-, 
pass both the provision of direct service and social 
action, with venous degrees of emphasis. Most 
serve both children and their families, rather than 
Just children. A few, especially those that focufi 
, on youths, distinguish between the interests of 
children and their parentis and may even recognize 
a degree of conflict of interest. Programs are 
about equally divided between serving all children 
or a special group of children and families, such 
as the poor, minority, handicapped, delinquent, or 
specific age group. ^ o 

The study revealed that ther^ are a number of differ- 
ent possible ways of thinking about and organizing advocacy 
activities. This is a very new field in which much experi- 
menting is going on. Old ways for doing things are being 
challenged while new ideas are being tested out. At the 
time the study was conducted it was too early to draw any 
firm conclusions about the effectiveness of different pro- 
grams or even to specify any clearcut , models for advocacy 
programs. The activities were too new and diversified, and 
patterns were Just beginning Xo emerge. For example^ social 
work has long made a distinction between case advocacy or 
activity on behalf of an individual client, and class advo- 
ca^cy or activity on behalf of a group of clients; and con- 
ventional wisdom has suggested that these activities must 

be performed by different people in different organizational. 
2 

settings. Yet the Family Service Association, an old and 



For a further discussion of this point, see Kahn, 
Social Policy , op. cit. , pp. 181-185. 
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venerable institution in the social work field, is now 

advancing the idea that its member agencies move from case 

* 1 

to cause advocacy. Similarly, distinctions have long been 
ma^^i?i)etween legal and lay advocacy; but many new progrcuns 
ai% attempting to merge ^^tee roles • Even the old distinc- 
tions between pSfblic and voluntary agencies have started 
to blur, as private agencies begin to receive government 
grantiS , and public agencies establishf" citizen advisory 
boards and make"* use of lay volunteers. 

The most useful means for classifying advocacy 

^ programs seem to be in terns of their starting points and 
targets for intervention. In regard to starting points for 
advocacy, most programs fall into one of four types. Some 
programs, especially those that have a direct service com- 
ponent*, start with case services and engage in advocacy as 
they see the need ^^^Is^ in their work with individuals. 
Other programs begin with a survey of needs in a given geo- 

"^^raphic area or among a given population group. Still other 
groups start by monitoring the services i^rovided by existing 
agencies. In what is 'yet another approach, self-^fiielp organ-; 

r izatlons tend to define issues in terms 6f the personal 

experience of their members and to use personal documentation 
, as the initiating force for advocacy. 

In regard to the targets for intervention, programs 
tend to concentrate on one or more levels. Some concentrate 



•'•Ellen P. Manser, 6d., Family Advocacy; A Manual for 
Action (New York: Family Service Association of America, 1973) 
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almost entirely on achieving certain benefits Tor ±he indi- 
vidual case or client. In other words, they do not attempt 
to efffect change which benefits a larger , group but rather 
engage in whatever activity is necesaary to safegiiard the 
interests of a particular client or group of clients. 
Other groups concentrate on local service agencies and at- 
tempt to effect change in the policies, programs, personnel, 
or board composition of local agencies.' Still other.s con- 
centrate on executive or administrative agencies such as the 
State Departments of Education or Welfare ajid attempt to 
effect change at this level in policy guidelines, adminis- 
trative regulations, budget allocations, etc. Finally, 
other groups concentrate on achieving changes in>law3 
either by lobbying for new legislation or by engaging 
in legal action in the courts. 

^ Generally child advocacy progreuns tended to cluster 

■> 

in three majdr types: First are the community-based pro- 
grams which tend to start either with case services or 
ne^4 surveys and concentrate their efforts on effecting 
change either at the case level or in local service agencies. 
Second are the state-wide agencies which usually start either 
with need surveys or monitoring of existing service systems 
and concentrate their chemge efforts on the executive" and 
legislative levels. Finally, the Ttatlonal organizations, 
most of which are imder volvintafy auspices, tend to concen- 
trate their efforts Either on monitoring the actions of the 
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various federal agencies or on effecting change In the law 
through lobbying and court action. Self-help organizations 
tend to be distributed along this entire range, depending 
upon whether they are local, state -wide, or national groups^ 

The baselli^^study was not able to conclude anything 
definite about the effectiveness of various types of child 
advocacy programs. Generally It seemed that programs which 
have a limited focus and clearly defined goals are- able to 
design and Implement their change strategies most effectively. 
At the time of the study, however, the quality of practice 
'child advocacy seemed, very limited. Among existing agencies 
greatest attention had been given to the question of structural 
variables such as board composition €uid staffing patterns;, 
as a result, many of the advocacy programs had elaborate 
organizational structures whlch^^ere largely Irrelevant 
because goals were so diffuse and strategies and techniques 
so poorly conceptualized. The need ^or further Innovation, 
clarification, and documentation seemed clear. 

At the conclusion of the baseline study recommenda- 
tions were made for futher research In a number of different 
areas. One subject which seemed critical was that of the 
practice components In child /advocacy. In order to make ^ 
a contribution In this area, the present study focused oi>* 
methods and techniques employed In case advocacy. 
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Problem 

Although a considerable literature has developed 
aroTind the subject of child advocacy and some inl/bial^ re- 
search efforts are taking place, little substantive atten- 

\ 

ti^n has yet been given to the practice components in child 
advocacy. The literature to date Jias consisted largely of 
polemics on the value of child advocacy,^ discussion of 
varying conceptualizations, and proposals for specific 
program models. Little is knovm about the knowledge and 
skill required for the several tasks subsumed under child 
advocacy. ^ ^ ^ 



See, for example, Mary Kohler, "The Rights of Child- 
ren, An Unexplored Constituency," Social Policy , 1:6 (March- 
April, 1971)3 36-44: Richard J. Gould, "Children's Rights: 
More Liberal Games/''^ ^?^^^-^ Policy ; 1:7 ( Jxily -August 1971) , 
50-52; Jajie Knitzer, "Advocacy and the Children's Crisis, 




(October, 1971)3 007-1 

^ 2 / 

See, for example. Crisis in Child Mental Health: 

Challenge for the 1970' s , op. cit, ; Wllbert L> Lewis, " Child 

Advocacy and Ecological Planning," Mental Hygiene , LIV:4 

(October, 1970), 475-^83; Patrick V. Riley, "Family Advocacy: 

Case to Cause and Back to Case," Child Welfare , L:7 (Jxily, 

1971), 37^-383; and Spencer A. Ward, "Components of a Child 

Advocacy Program," Children Today , 1:2 (March-April, 1972), 

38-40/ ~ , 

. '3see, for example, Paul Dimond, ^'Towards a Children's 
Defense Fund," Harvard Educational Review , XLI.:3 (August, 
1971), 386-400; Wolf woirensDerger, "Toward Citizen Advocacy 
for the Handicapped," (Lincoln: Nebraska Psychiatric Institute, 
University of Nebraska Medical Center, undated), (Mimeo- 
graphed.); John Kay Adams,, "School Ombudsmen Explore Student 
Rights," Opportunity , II :3 (April, 1972), 24-29; and Sylvia 
M. Pechman, "Seven Parent and Child Centers," Children Today , 
1:2 (March-April, 1972), 28-32. 
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Because of the rapid proliferation of child advocacy 

programs, a great. many persons from very different back- 

J* 

grounds have recently been employed in child advocacy pro- • 

grams. During the baseline study ntimerous requests were 

.received for suggestions regarding training manuals and staff 

development programs. A number of respondents also indicated 

interest in establishing training centers on child advocacy. 

However, before it would be ppssibl^ to^ develop a knowledge 

base which could be transmitted to new practitioners, it 

seemed essential to pool the practice wisdom gained by 

participants in various child advocacy programs and to 

begin to conceptualize this in some mea^ingfxU way. 

At the same time, because of the heavy investment of 

public funds in .child advocacy programs, concern has been 

expressed about the need to evaluate the effectiveness of 

different approaches and models; Some global assessments 

oT effectiveness can now be made. However, it will. not be 

possible to conduct rigorous evaluations of different strat- 

» 

egies until some specification is made of the actual input 
of various types of child advocacy programs; Actual jneasures 
of effectiveness can be made only when it is possible to 
^ identify specific goals and processes which can be related 
to outcomes. Therefore, for .the purpose of knowledge develop- 
ment, as v/ell as training, ifc^ seemed appropriate to begin 
to examine the actual techniques and strategies used by- 
child advocacy practitioners. 
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Although there Is as yet no adequa^te practice theory 
for child advocacy, practitioners In many different programs 
have reported varylnsj degrees of success. Therefore, It * 
seemed likely that practice wisdom had outdistanced th'eory 
in this area. For thla. reason It was (ieclded that a fruit-' 
ful approach to bulldln,-^ practice theory would be to analyze 
the, advocacy processes actually used In practice and to 
develop theoretical constructs based on these data., - 



Objectives 

Th^ objectives of this study were as follows: 

1. Collection and descrlptlon^of the advocacy tech- 
nlques employed by practitioners In programs which use case 
services as a starting point for advocacy, 

2. Clasalf Icatlon and vconceptualization d^these 
techniques at a level of abstraction suitable for further 



empirical verification and transmission to new practitioners, 

3. Development of theoretical formulations whlcl^ can 
describe the relationship between the use of specific modes of 
intervention and the immediate context in which they are employed, 

4. Generation of hypotheses describing the major dynamos 
of the' advocacy process, 

5. Analysis of the implications of these findings for 
theory and practice pf child advocacy, 

0 ' 

Relevance to the Field o f Social Work 

In the same way that advocacy for children has a long 
tradit^-on within American social welfare history, so clipnt 

00 032 
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advocacy has long been a fxinctlon of the social work pro- 
fession. However, as a number of observers have pointed out, 
until the past decade the majority of social workers were 
preoccupied with conceptualizing and perfecting individual 
treatment techniques.^ Advocacy was then in a sense redis- 
povered by social workers during the political ferment of 
the 1960'E. 

Because?' advocacy has only recently been defined as 
an integral component of the professional role,^ it has 
not received as much attention in social work theory and 
practice as the more traditional methods. For example. 
Mollis, who has probaijly done more than any other theorist 
to corK^eptualize and classify the components of the casework 
process, focused her efforts almost entirely on what' she 
terms "direct treatment" or the communications which take 
place between the worker^ auid the client. And the content 
analysis on which she bases her typology of treatment tech-' 
niques was conducted entirely on case records of such direct 



See, for example, Carel Germain, "Casework and 
Science: A Historical Encounter," in Theories of Socia l 

Casework , ed. by Robert W. Roberts and Robert H. Nee 

(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, I97O) , pp. 3-32;- 
and Richard ^1. Orinnell, Jr., "Environmental Modification: 
Casework 's Concern or Casework 's Neglect?" Social Service 
Review, XLVII: 2 (June, 1973); 208-220. 

Ad Hoc Committee. on Advocacy, "The Social Worker as 
Advocate: Champion of Social Victims," Social Work, XIV -2 
(April, 1969), 16-22. 
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treatment. However, in the recently revised edition of ^ 
her basic text, she devotpa much more attention to '"indirect 
treatment'' or environmental modification and suggests that 
much more study is needed in this arei^of casework practice. 
To the writer's knowledge, in the social work litera- 
ture at present, there ar^ no clas-sif ication schemes of 
advocacy practice which have been developed inductively 
ft»om actual practice. Yet the need for this is great. For 
example, in reporting on the discussions at a symposium of 
major casework scholars held at the University of Chicago ' 
School of Social Service Administration in May, I969, Simon 
sufigests that issues such as what is actually undertaken 
in advocacy and how ",,,are of utgiosjt significance to the 
future development of * socia^^ casework th^or^ and t)ractlce.'*3 
Somewhat similarly, in discussing the social broker and 
advocate functions which have recently reappeared in case- 
work practice, Briar and Miller comment as follows: 

While the methods and techniques appropriate to 
these functions have yet to be elaborated before 
they can be fully incorporated into the training 



^Florence' HoLlis, A Typology of Casework Treatment 
(New York: Family Service Ass^ocialion of America, 19t>7). 

2 

Florence Hollis, Cas-ework: A Psychosoci al Therapy, 
2nd ed. (New York: Random House, 1972), pp, 139-163, 

-'Bernece K. Simon, ' Social Casework Theory: An Over- 
view,' in theories of Social Casework , ed. by Robert W. 
Roberto 'and Robert H. Nee (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1970), jr. 392. ' > 
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of all caseworkers and thereby become part of every 
caseworker's repertoire, the rationality, utility, ^ 
and relevance of these functions offer h^e for 
their future development.! 

In a recent article, Rlch€uri. suggests that therfe are 
three major obstacles to social worker^' engaging In advo- 
cacy: 1) lack of technical expertise; 2) agency and com- 
munity pressures against such activity; and 3) moral di- 
lemmas raised by advocacy such ^s coii^)etlng loyalties,' 
paternalism, and Individual redr&ss versus social refom. 

Although research studies of the type being reported 
here can never provide any final '^ans we rs to moral dilemmas 
of the type suggested by Rlchan, the study should contribute 
to the development of the knowledge base necessary for 
practitioners to make Informed choices. In addition, by 
concGptxxallzlng practice techniques of case advocacy, the 
researcher woxild hope to ajn^llorate to soiM-^gree the prob- 
lem of laclc of technical expertise. Finally^ this study 
should contribute to the development of practice standards 
for advocacy, an endeavor which coxild help to alleviate the 
community and agency pressures against stoclal workers en- ^ 
gaging In advocacy. For example. In a recent legal suit In 
St. Louis, a social worker was fired from a state hospital 
because, contrary to the wishes of the attending psychiatrist 



Scott Briar and Henry Miller, Problems and Issu^Bh<n 
SoclaJL Casework (New York: Columbia University Frees, 1971 K 
p. 244. ' \ 

Srilla»rd C. Rlchan, 'ijllemmas of the Social Work 
Advocate," Child Welfare , LII:4 (April, 1973), 221. 
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she arranged legal counsel^ for adolescent patle^ who 
wished to kn^ov^ her rights with respect to release. On tt^e 
basis ^t ha V the presldlr^ judkge had excluded expert testl- 
mony intended to show that she had engaged In appropriate 
social work behavior, the worker appealed a Jury decision 
in favor of the hospital. The appeal was denied In a 
United States District Court on the basis that social wdrk 
has no professional standards for advocacy to Justify such 
expert testimony.'^ This is certainly a searing indictment 

of a profession which prescribes advocacy in its Code of 

2 ^ 

Ethics. Yet the implication is clear that if National 

J 

Association of ^oclal Workers were to develop practice'^ 
standards for advocacy, individual workers engaging in advo- 
cacy would enjoy much greater protection in the face of 
community and agency pressure. - 

The research being reported here was, of course, 
limited to a study of the techniques of case advocacy 
employed by prac tltloYiers of child advocacy; and only a 
portion of^the respondents were professional soclaS workers. 
Therefore, the findings cannot be generalized to the social 
work field as a whole. By condeptuallzlng this limited 
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Ronda S. Connaway, et al. , "issues in Professional 
Advocacy in Mental Health ^rvrce Delivery Systems" (paper 
presented at the Third National Association of Social 
WorkeTs' National Professional Symposium, New Orleans, La., 
November ;p8, 1972). 

^Ad Hoc Committee on Advocacy, op. clt . 
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portion of the advocacy process, however, the researcher 
hopes to contribute to the broader task of developing a 
knov/ledge base and practice standards for the profession 
as a whole. ^ 
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CHAPTER II 

ADVOCACY km SOCIAL INTERVENTION: 
A REVIEW^ OF THE LITERATURE 



As suggested In Chapter I, the literature on child 
advocacy Is very limited; and that which does exist Is 
primarily of an exhortative rather than substantive type. 
Although the literature on social work advocacy Is more 
extensive, It too tends to be largely polemical; and the 
limited substantive work which Is available focuses, moire on 
class Xhan on case advocacy. For this reason the researcher 
had to turn to the broader subject of planned social Inter- 
vention to discover any material which could contribute to a 
conceptual understanding of the advocacy process. Hence, 
this chapter, which reviews the advocacy literature briefly, 
will attempt to highlight the relevant theoretical work on 
strategies of social Intervention contained In the casework, 
community organization, and organizational change literature. 

Advocacy - as the term la being used In this study - 
Is, of course, a relatively recent phenomenon and can perhaps 
best be understood as one proposed solution to problems of 
organizational - client relationships which are so pervasive 
In bureaucratic society. A recent book by Katz and Danet^ 
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ElUPiu fCatz and Brenda Danet, eds.. Bureaucracy and 
the Public; A Header In Official-Client Relations (kew York: 
^ Baglc Books , Inc., 1973)* 
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suggests that social ^scientists have traditionally been 

concerned with intraorganizational aspects of bureaucracy, 

whereas the public at large is worried about the external 

effects of bureaucracy. 

Different kinds of pdpple voice different kinds 
of criticism about burraucracy, but if 'one listens 
closely, it is not difficult to hear thai they are 
talking about the ways in which formal organizations 
deal with their clients, or beyond that, the ways in 
which foi^l organizations affect the environments 
in which they exist, including the lives and personali- 
ties of their workers. The most common con5)laints 
voiced against bureaucracies are that they are 
inefficient, impersonal or inhuman, and inaccessible 
when really needed. 1 

The authors later go on to point out that a number 
of solutions have been proposed to deal with the problems 
imposed on clients by bulreaucracies. For exan^le, some 
have suggested changing the organizations by the intro- 
duction of human relatioi^ training; others have proposed 
changing the environment by encouraging citizen participa- 
tion; and still others have suggested developing new types 

2 

of mediating mechanisms and regulatory agencies. Advocacy,- 
of course can serve a mediating f\inction, and it can also 
be a form of citizen participation. ^ 



Advocacy Practice in Social Work 

' The notion of the social worker as a sort of urban 
broker was first introduced in 1958 by VTilensky and Lebeaxix 



Katz and Danet, op. cit . , p. 6. 

2 

Ibid. , pp. 393-^0. 
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who suggested that social viorkers could function as guides. 



so to speak, through a new kind of civilized Jungle. • .putting 
people in touch with community resources they need but can 
hardly name, let alone locate/*^ 

In the early 1960's, Mobilization for Youth in New 
York City Implamented this broker model in practice, broaden- 



ing the concept to include brokerage on behalf of groups of 



individuals. Yet, as Grosser later pointed out in an' 

article first introducing the notion of an advocate role 

for social worker^: 

It has been the experience of workers In 
neighborhood commxinity development programs 
that the broker role is frequently insufficiently 
# directive. . .Of ten the institutions with which 
local residents must deal are not even neutral, 
much less positively motivated, toward handling 
the issues brought to them by commxinity groups. 
In fact, they are frequently overtly negative 
and hostile, often concealing or distorting 
information about^Orules , procedures, and office 
hours. By their own partisanship on behalf of 
instrumental organizational goals, they create 
an atmosphere that demands advocacy on behalf 
of the poor man. 2 

It v/as this experience whicj^ led Mobilization for 

Youth to Introduce an advocate model in practice; and the 



Harold L. Wilensky and Charles N. Lebeaux^ Industrial 
society and Social Welfare (New York: Russell Sage Foxindation 



t ion Practice , ed. by Ralph M. Kramer and Harry Specht 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1969) , p. 21?. 
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earliest reported attempts at lay advocacy came out of -their 
-work In' the early 1960's.''" They demonstrateji that new 
advocacy tiechnlques utilized on behalf of the poor In^ 
dealing with varl^j^^^ administrative bodies were successful 
In achieving and Implementing new client ' rights and Improving 
the delivery of existing entitlements. These same techniques 
were later us ed^ with similar, results In the community action 
programs anql neighborhood' service centers established under 
the Office of Economic Opportunity.^ Yet, unfortunately, 
little work was jiorne by these, early leaders In the field to 
conceptualize the advocad^K^rocess. Instead, the liter- 
ature discussing these experiences tended either to report 
specific case lllusti?atJ.ons or to defend and expound the 
advocacy concept.^ - i ^ 

Scott' Brlsir was the first to- suggest that case advo- 
cacy should be an Integral component of the professional 
tfaseworK role^ In what had the hallmark of a seminal 



1 

See, for example, Francis P. Purcell and Harry Specht, 
"Selecting Methods and Points of Intervention In Dealing with 
5oclal Problems: The House on Sixth Street," and Richard A*. 
CXoward and Richard M. El man, "The Storefront on Stanton , 
Street: Advocacy in the Ghetto," In Community Action Against 
Poverty , ed. by George A. Brager and Fr'anclrf P. Purcell 
(New Haven, Conn.: College and. University Press, 19^7) • 
2 • 

See, for examp3.e^ Ralph M. Kralner, Partlclpgtton of 
the Poor: Comparative _Case Studies in the War Qn"T-Foverty 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pipent ice -Hall, Inc., igb9)j»an(l 
Robert Perl^man and David Jones, Neighborhood Service Centers 
(Washlngtori, D.C. : Government Printing Office, 19&7j. 

-^See, for example. Grosser, op. clt; , and .George A. 
Brager, ^Advocacy and Political BeHavior," Social Work XII :1 
(January 1967), 5-15. .' 0004 1 
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article for the flelaT"^ desci'lbed the concept of the 
caseworker-advocate as one who is "...his client's supporter, 
his adviser, his champion, and If need be, his representative 

In his dealings with the court, the police, the social agency, 

" 1 
and other organizations - that ^affect_7 his well-being." 

Since that time he and his former colleagues at the 
school of Social Welfare of the University of California 
at Berkeley have done much to popularize the concept of 
advocacy and have done some limited research in tbls area. 
One study, for example, demonstrated that "welfare recipi- 
ents represented at fair hearings by advocate^/nad nearly 
double the chance of winning their appeals as unrepresented 
recipients."^ . Although this group also failed to produce 
any real conceptual analysis of the advocacy prodess, 
Terrell was able to Identify a number of roles for the social 
worker acting a^^^tflvocate for a group cff clients. He su^sts, 
for example, that the advocate can act as general spokesman 
for the group; can provide knowledge and consultation to 
c6mm\mlty groups about the strengths and VTalnerabillties 
^^''o^nstitutlonal systems; can recommend^ strategic actions 
which might be undertaken; can attempt to create counter- 
vailing pressuifes to the actions of public institutions; and 



Iscott Briar, "The Current Crisis in Social Casework," 
S ocial Work Practice (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1967)-, p. 'Ab, (Cited in Ad Hoc Committee on Advocacy, 
op. cit. , p . 17 . ) 

2scott Briar and Alan S. Kalmanoff , "Welfareja^figarings 
in California" (University off Calif ornia at Berkeley, 1968) 
(Mimeographed). Cited in Scott Briar and Henry Miller, 
Issues and Problems in Social Ca sework (New York: Columbia 

EJ^ , . . 0-0 04 2 
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can do contingency planning In order to capitalize on social 
crises when they occur. ^ 

Also, In a recent publication. Briar and Miller suggest 
that there are a few general practlc6 principles for case 
advocacy which can be Identified from the limited experience 
to date. First, in regard to knowledge base, caseworkers 
performing advocacy functions require knowledge of organi- 
zational dynamics and administrative processes; familiarly 
with the policies, I'egulatlons and appeal machinery of the 
agencies with «iich they are dealing; and knowledge of the 
law and legal process. Second, in regard to techniques',"' 
advocates may need to employ a more aggressive style- of ' 
work than that to which caseworkers have been accustomed in 
the past.^ 

In general, it seems that the social work literature 
on advocacy has been largely polemical rather than analytical 
in nature. Part of the reason for this may^.be that, as. 
Grosser. has pointed out, "During most of the 1960's, it 
was only a small, though persistent and artiCT4ate, minority 
within the social work profession that pursued^the issue of 
advocacy, attempting to define priorities in social work and 
then to revise and update practice. "^ Therefore, the 

. T^^^ ■ 

Paul Terrell, "The Social Worker as Radical: Roles of 

^Briaran^ Miller, op. cit. , pp. 242-243. / 

3Grosser, New Directions in C ommunity OrKanl^atlon- 
From^Enabim^ to Advoc^.v / M.». u.-..^-- I^MInh^^^^^ 
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proponents of an advocacy model for social^ work practice were 
forced to direct their efforts toward defending the concept 
against attacks of '^non-professlonallsm" and toward expound- 
Ing the need for social workers to addpt an advocacy role, < 
The fact that an ad hoc committee of the National Association 
of Social Workers did endorse this concept In 1968"'" and that 

at least one school of social work has Instituted structural 

2 

procedures to protect students who engage In advocacy would - 
se^m to Indicate that the advocacy "cause" has been won, at 
least within the social work profession/ and that Its pro- 
ponents should turn their energies toward further Analyzing 
and explicating the advocacy process • That such efforts have 
not taken place Is probably the result of two major factors: 
first, effective advocacy Is difficult to carry out and still 
more difficult to analyze and conceptualize; and second, 
although this has been Identified as an appropriate function 
of the social work profession, because of the political 
ramifications of advocacy, society at large has not been 
willing to Institutionalize or fund such activity at an 
adequate level 



Ad Hoc Committee on Advocacy, op, clt> 

. 2 

David Wlneman and Adrlenne James, "The Advocacy 
Challenge to Schools of Social Work," Social Work XIV:2 
(April, 1969)/23-32. ~^ 

^The^tional Center for Child Advocacy of the Office 
for Child Development is one of the first efforts in this 
direction. 
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To date, the most systematic work on the advocacy 
process is that of the Family Service Association of America 
(FSAA) and its member agencies which recently initiated a 
program of family advocacy tn order to ^.nsure that "systems 
and institutions with direct bearing on families "work for 
those families, rather than against them,""'" 

In order to accomplish this, FSAA is advancing the^^ 

concept of case to cause advocacy In which It Is suggested 

that social problems identified through casework with indi- 

vidxaals should be addressed in terms of their social causes. 

They suggest that^^* "As in casework, there are six essential 

> 

parts of the advocacy process: definition of the problem, 
case study, diagnosis, treatment, plan, implementation of 
the plan, and evaluation," 



In terms of specific methods of advocacy, they 



I 

recommend the follovving: studies and surveys, expert testi- 
mony, case conferences J interagency committees, educational 
methods, position-taking, administrative redress, demonstra- 
tion projects, direct contact with officials and legislators, 

coalition groups ,• client groups, petitions, persistent 

3 

demands, demonstrations and protests. 



Ellen P. Manser, ed.. Family Advocacy: A Manual for 
Action (Nev; Yor|c: Family Service Association of America, 1973) j 
p. 3. ^ 

^ Ibid, , p. 9. 

3 

Robert Sunley, "Family Advocacy: From Case to Cause," 
In Manser J op. clt. , pp. 152-157. 
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The wjrk of the PSAA has been derived from an Interest- 
ing Interplay of theoretical leanin&s *ind practical exper- 
ience, and It has provljied the most thorough [analyses of the 
advocacy process to date. However, the PSAA formulations 
were of only limited value In this study because they relate 
so specifically to the case to cause model for advocacy 
practice and assume a particular type of organizational 
setting. 

EnvlroaTiental Modification In Casework Practice 

Case advocacy belongs under the nibrlc of what case- 
work theorists have traditionally termed- "environmental 
modification." Yet as Grlnnell has recently documented, 
although environmental modification has. long been a recognized 
method of casework treatment, leaders In the field have never 
examined this approach In as much substantive detail as they 
have the direct treatment of individuals.^ Perl&jfin, for 
example, has commented that social work methods of environ- 
mental Intervention have somehow "not made their way Into 
nor taken their place In the 'treatment techniques' so valued 
by caseworkers." 



1 

Grlnnell, op. clt. 

2 

Helen Harris Perlman, "Once More, with Peeling," In 
Evaluatio n of Social Intervention, ed. by E.J. Mullen, J.R. 
Dumpson, et al. (San Francisco; Jossev-Basa. Inc., 1972K 
p. 201. XUiTeS in Grlnnell, op. clt. , p. 215.) 
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As had been noted, however, in the revised edition 
of her basic text, Hollis devoted more Berious attention to 
the issue of environmental modification. She suggests that 
this v;ork can be analyzed in three ways: 1) types of com- 
munication between worker and collateral; 2) types of re- 
sources involved; and 3) roles or functions of the worker. 
The types of communication which tcQce place between v/orker 
and OQllateral are those of sustainmentj direct influence, 
exploration-description-ventilatibn, and person-sitxiation 
reflection. The resources employed tJy the worker are 
those of the employing agency, other' service systems or 
institutions, task-oriented collaterals such as employers 
and landlords, and feeling-oriented collaterals such as 
relatives and friends. The major roles identified by 
Hollis as appropriate for the social worker engaging in 
environmental modification are as follows: provider of a 
resource; locator of a resource; creator of a resource; 
interpreter; mediator; and aggressive intervener. She 
suggests that these last two roles are appropriate \to case 
advocacy; but since they assume some conflict or strain 
in the client-collateral relationship, she warns that these 

^Hollis, Casework , op. cit. , chapter 9. 

2 , 

Although the emphasis on collateral communication is 
new, Hollis relies in this analysis on the same types of 
communication identified as taking place between worker and 
client. See Hollis, Typology , op. cit. 3 for a fuller descip- 
tion of these different types oTcommunication. 
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roles should be taken on only when the sanction Is clear, 
other methods have failed, and there has been a carefiil 
assessment of long-nm as well as short-run effects.-^ 

Strategies of Community Organlzalilon 

As discussed earlier, the concept of advocacy as a 

0 

social work function developed out of the community organiz- 
ing experience, and It Is the literature from this field 
which In most relevant to the current study. For example, 
an article by Roland Warren ^hlch first appeared In 1965 
outlines three types of purposive socl^ change at the 
community level: collaborative, can^algn,^'^d contest.^ 
He suggests that the selection of a specif Ic glirategy should 
relate to the typ^of Issue agreement-dlsagreemeafe\which 
Exists between the change agent and the target systemK in 
other words. If there Is consensus about the Issue or at 
least about the values underlying the issue, the change 
agent can use a collaborative strategy in which his principal 
role is that of enabler or catalyst. If there is difference 
about the issue but a pos'slblllty that agreement can be 
reached, the change agent should use a campaign strategy 
in which his principal role is that of persuader, if there 
^Is dlssensus about the issue in that the target system either 

\ Hollls, Casework, op. clt,, pp, 157-160, 

2 • ^ 
Roland L. Warren, "Types of Purposive Social Change 
at the Community Level,"- in Kramer and Specht, op. clt., 
pp, 205 -222 , 
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refuses to recognize the Issue or Is unlikely to modify 
his vieWs over time, the change agent must use a contest 
strate33(. in which his primary role is that of contestant. 
Warren dlso suggests that other dimensions such as the 
relationship of the objective to the comm\inity power struc- 
ture, the relationship of the change agent to the target 
population, and the timing may influence the selection of a 
speci;flc strategy."^ 

In a recent publication, Brager and Specht have 
elaborated on Warren's work.^ They suggest that the three 
major factors which influence the commxanity organizer's 
choice of tactics are the substance of the issue or goal as 
perceived by the change agent and target system, the resources 
of the parties involved, and the relationship of the Change 

agent and the target - system to each other. They then 

3 

propose th.e following typology; j 

WHEN THE GOAL IS . THE RESPONSE THE MODE OF 

PERCEIVED AS : . IS : INTERVENTION IS : 

(a) Mutually enhancing ad- Consensus Collaborative 

Justmentsj or rearrange- 
ment of resources 



(b) ^Redistribution of 
resources 



Difference 



Campaign 



(c) Change in status 
relationships 



\ 



Dissensus Contest or 

disruption 

Insurrection Violence 



(d) Reconstruction of 
entire system 



■"■Warren, op^ cit. , p. 210. 

^Brager and Specht, cit. , chapter 12. 

^Brager and Specht, op. cit. , p, 263. * 
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In another major work on community organization. Cox 

et al> take a somewhat different approach to the issue of ^ 

strategy."^ They identify three major modes of Influence: 

force, inducement, and value consensus. They point out, 

however, that each of the^e modes of influence is dependent 

on the others In that they are mutually supportive and 

each may be a goal as well as a means to the others. 

Therefore, in developing strategies to attain specific 

objectives, these authors suggest that organizers must 

consider a mix arid phasing of strategies'. The strategy 

used at a particular point in time should be determined by 

conditions at the moment as they effect the organizer's ^ 

overall objectives. In particular, the authors highlight 

the importance of such conceptml variables as the resources 

^ ^of the target system, the social class of the variou^^^^n- 

2 

stituencies, and the complexity of the problem. 

A major theme in the community organizing literature 
seems to be that change strategies can range from consensus 
to .conflict and that the selection of a specific tactic at 
a particular point in time should be determined by such 
variables as the resources available, the relationship and 
degree of agreement between the change agent and the target * 
system, the relationship of the various constituencies to 
the commtinlty power structure, and the timing and complexity 

^Fred M. Cox, et al» , eds.. Strategies of Comm\Hiity 
Organization (ItasiaT^ITT: F.E. PeacocK Publishers, Inc., 1970). 
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of the Issue. This Is somewhat different from the tradition- 
al casev;ork position, as exemplified by Mollis, who also 
highlights the Importance of careful assessment of the 
situation, but Implies that conflict methods should be 
used 4)nly as a last resort. Within the community organizing- 
social chaxige tradition, certain theorists, of course, 
emphasize a consensus approach whereas others enqphaslze 
a conflict model. 

The consensus model Is perhaps best Illustrated by 
the woW of Llppltt, Wats en, and Westley In their classic 
text on planned change.^ Although stressing the problems 
of ambivalence and resistance to change, they base their 
model on the presupposition that the target system has made 
a deliberate decision to change and has aske^ for the help 
of an outside a^ent. They Identify seven majbr phases In the 



change process :(1) Develop the need for changfe; 2) Establish 
a change relationship; 3) Identify and clarify problem; 
4) Examine alternatives and establish goals; 3) Initiate 
change efforts; 6) Generalize and stabilize change; 
7) Terminate the helping relationship. In their discussion 
of actual change strategies, they emphasize such factors as 
neutralizing resistance, developlng^a positive relationship, 
obtaining mutual expectations, arousing anA supporting 
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Ronald Llppltt, Jeanne Watson, and Bruce Westley, 
The Dynamics of Planned Change (New- York: Harcourt, Brace 

and company, 1550; . 
2 

ibid. , chapter 6. n 
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Intentions to change, mobilizing competence, and providing 

direct and Indirect support during the change process. 

Thl^odel Is rather dramatically different from 

that of Saul Allnsky who was a consximmate tactician of the 

conflict approach to social change. A few of his rules for 

power tactics, taken from his last book. Rules for Radicals , 

perhaps best Illustrate this approach: 

Power Is not only what you have but what the 
enemy thinks you have... Never go outside the exper- 
lehce of your pecqpleVv. Whenever possible go outside 
the experience of the enemy. . .Rldlcxile Is man's most 
^ potent weapon. . .Keep the pressure on...pf5^the target, 
freeze It, personalize It, and polarize It.-'- 

Allnsky, of course, always worked on behalf of 

the powerless against the powerful; and as Brager and 

Specht have suggested, when the goal Is redistribution of 

resources or a change In status relationships, the mode of 

Inteirventlon may well have to be campaign, contest, or 
2 

disruption. Certainly, the approaches of Llppltt, et 
al. and of Allnsky have both been very ^successful In 
different circumstances. Hence, their experiences would 
seem to highlight the need In any- type of advocacy or social 
Intervention for careful evaluation of the situation and 
for differential use €tnd blending of strategies'. 

' — ^ 

. / ^S&nX D. Allnsky, Rules fcfr Radic als (Nev* York: 
'Vintage Books, 1^71 h Pf* ,157*130. ' . 

^Brager and Specht, op. clt. , p. 263. ' ■ 
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Bureaucratic -Community .Group Linkages 

As Gugi^ested earlier, organization theorists have 
given remarkable little attention to the issue of bureau- 
cratic-client relations. However, Litwak^and his former 
colleagues at the University of Michigan have dealt exten- 
sively v/ith the problem of the relationship between bureau- 
cracies and primary groups."^ One article on community, 
^participation in bureaucrat^ic organizations is especially 
relevant to this study. ^ This paper suggests that because 
of their inherent characteristics, bureaucracies are most 
efficient at -handling expert tasks whereas primary groups 
are most effective at handling non-expert (complex, unpre- 
dictable, human relations) tasks. MaJiy objectives require 
, ■ the accomplishment of both expert and non-expert tasks. Yet 
because Ox" the contradictory structures of these two forms 
' of or^-anizat ion, some mechanisms of coordination are 

necessary when commiinity groups must intervene in bureau- 
cracies or when the two types of drganization must work 
together. 

-^See, for example, Eugene Litwak and Henry J, Meyer, 
"A Balance Theory of Coordination Between Bureaucratic Organi- 
zations and Community Primary Groups," in Behavioral Science 
for Social Workers, ed. by E.J. Thomas (New York: "he Free — 
Fress, 19b7), pp. 246-262^ Eugene Litwak and Lydia F. Hylton, „ 

Interorganizational Analysis: A Hypothesis on Co-ordinating 
Agencies," Administrative 'Science Quarterly ., VI :4 (March, 1962) 
395-420; and James Avedis Ajemian, ''The Unrepresented Citizen 
in a Bureaucratic Society: A Comparative .Analysis of Three 
Citizen Complaint Or:5anlzat ions'' (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion. The njnlverslty of Michig'an, 1971). 

2 

Eugene Litv^/ak, et al. , 'Community Participation in 
Bureaucratic OraanizatrohsTT'rinciples and Strategies " 
^ Interchange , 1:4 (1970), 43-6o. . 
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The authors go on to suggest that there are several 
major variables which should determine the kind of linkage 
or coordinating mechanism ea^loyed by a community group 
intervening in a bureaucracy. First, it is importajit to 
assess the social distance (degree of hostility or friend- 
liness) betv/een the bureaucracy and the primary group. 
Second, it is necessary to identify the stage of change 
involved, since all interventions require at least two 
stages: attracting the attention of the bureaucracy and 
getting the bureaucracy to change. Third, it is necessary 
to evalimte the types of tasks involved (expert, non-expert, 
or interdependent) at each stage of change. Finally, it is 
important to consider the attitudes of the larger commy^ity. 

Litwak and his associates then develop a classification 
scheme which rates common 'linkage mechanisms such as advo- 
cate bureaucracy, voluntary association, mass media, indige- 
nous expert, and ad hfiC^'^^J^nionstration along these various 
dimensions. In addition, they propose two- major principles 
of community linkage to bureaucratic organizations: 

When commxinity primary groups seek to influence 
bureaucracies on technical matters /they should 
have linkages with bureaucratic intensity: when 
they seek to change non-expert matters within 
the bureaucracy, they should have linkages with 
primary group intensity^ 

. .. wnen the bureaucracy and the community 
are very close > the community snotud use linkages 
that open up distance between It and the bureau - 
cracy; when the community and the bureaucracy are 
too far^ they shoxiLd have linkages that bring \ 
them closer together , (emphasis authors' )i 
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Finally, they suggest that when a bureaucracy ts 
receptive to the request of a primary "group and the larger 
corrfrnunity is hostile^ the primary group should use* mech- 
anisms with low jpubllc scope or ylslbillty; on the "bther 
hand^ tf the bureaucracy is hostile and the larger 
community Is supportive of the primary group's request^ 
mechanisms with high scope should be used. p 

The variables Identified by Lltwak, et^ al. , as social 
distance and public attitude are similar to those Identified 
by the theorists In the community organization field cited 
earlier. Hovrov^r/ by their delineation of the two stag'es 
of' change and theii* analysis of the different structures 
required to accomplish different types of tasks ^ these 
authors mad^ a major contribution to the effort to concep- 
tualize the process of organizational change. 

Advocacy by Legal Paraprofesslonals 

The concept of advocacy has^ of course ^ been borrowed 
from the "legal profession^ and .a:ome recent work on the use 
of paraprofesslonals. in the legaJl field is relevant to 
this study. For example^ a training manual developed at 
the Center on Social^ Welfare Policy and Law contains some 
interesting ideas on tactics for advocates dealing with 
bureaucracy.-^ 



1 ' 

^William P. Statsky and Phillip C. L^ng, "ThQ .Legal 
Paraprofessional as Advocate and Assistant: Roles ^ Training 
Concepts and Materials/' in A Compilation of Materials for^ 
Legal Assistants and Lay Advocates ^ ed. by Mary Ader fChlca^/^o: 
O ' National Clearinghouse for L^^al Services, Northwestern 
ERXC University School of Law, ^971).QQQgg * 
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In regard to- Interpersonal tactics^ they suggest / 
the use of personal contact, human appeal, co-op tat idn, 
using the "split between bureaucratic -self and professional^ - 
'Seif/^ selectivity, irrationality, leaving xhe adversary 
a way out, and avoiding the point of no return,"^ In terms 
of "manipulating the bureaucratic mentality," they propose > 
responding, delayifxg, using vertical and lateral influence, 
threatening loss of anonymity, questioning the application 

or interpretation of rules or procedures, and raising the 

2 

broader issues • Finally, in regard to exerting extra- 
bureaucratic pressure, they suggest limiting the players, ♦ 
using the experts, using politically potent outsiders, and 
using a connection with legal services.^ \ 

The general approa/zrfi of the training Wtnual ia^, 
however, similar to thai of the authors cited earlie 



in that it stresses the nfee^Tfor advocates Jko know the 
structure, policies, and procedures of the bureaucracy with 
which they are dealing, to conduct careful assessments of 
each sitiaation, and to develop differential strategies i|ji 
which choice of tactics is determine^ by the agency, the 
situation, the opposition, and personal style.) 



1 

Statsky and Lang, op. clt. , pp. 159-161. 
^ ITJld. pp. I6l-l64. 
^Ibld^pp. 164-166. 
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Summary 

One further article that should be mentioned In this 

survey of the literature on advocacy and social intervention 

■* 

is an unpublished paper by Finestone which outlines the basic 

1 

questions underlying all sqcialrwork chance efforts. 
In this article which was especially helpful to the re- 
searcher in her efforts to identify the major dimensions of 
the advocacy process, Finestone suggests that all chanlje 
efforts require consideration of the following issues or 
questions: problem identification; problem determination; 
^^oal specification; problem evaluation; auspice and structure; 
change agents; client system; relationship of agent and client* 

system; entree into change efforts; change methods; intra and 

2' 

iD^rsystem implications; feedback and evaluation. 

^As suggested at the beginp^g of this chapter, the lit- 
erature on advocacy ^.s rather limite4i hence it provided 
little in terms of a theoretical framework for this study. 
Th:^ available advocacy literature does, however, highlight 
the importance of the advocacy function and offer some 
tentative suggestions as to possible roles f6r* the advocate. 
A more useful source for the researcher was the recent ^ 
literature on social intervention, especially that in the 
community organization field. These writing^ delineate the 



Samuel Finestone, ''Basic Questions Underlying Social 
V/ork Chan';ie Efforts," (Columbia University School of Social 
Work, July, 1970). (Mimeographed.) - ^ 

. ^ Ibid. , pp. 5-7. 
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systemic nature of all soc4.al change efforts and emphasize 
the "heed for a systematic approach to practice. More 
specif Ically^ authors such as Warren, Brager acfd Specht 
suggest that Interventlve strategies range along a con- 
tlnuam of collaborative to adversarial appr^ches. In 
addition, they highlight the need for a careful selection 
and differential use of tactics based on a thorough assess- 
ment of relevant contextual vaVlables. Flnestone's formula- 
tion of the major questions which underlie all social work 
change efforts is, of course, closely related to this 
conceptualization; hov;ever, he provides a more precise 
delineation of specific contextual variables. As will become 
evident in the follov/ing chapters, despite the limitations 
of the advocacy literature, the writings on social interven- 
tion Just cited influenced the researcher's analysis of the 
practice of child advocacy in that they encouraged her to 
examine the context within which Specific methods and tech- 
niques are employed and suggested several relevant dimensions 
for exploration, 
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CHAPTER III 
THE RESEARCH DESIGN 

This was an exploratory study undertaken for the 
purpose of developing theory in a relatively new and un- 
explored area of practice. As Kahn has suggested/this type 
of research occupies an important phase in the development 
of knowledge because it provides a necessary link between 
random observations of practitioners and experimental test- 
ing of formal hypotheses. The objective of research at 
this level is a systematic ordering and conceptualization 
of practice which permits tjfe formulation of verifiable 
hypotheses . 

'The design of an explWatory study of thil type should 
therefore fulfill three major criteria: 1) it mxAt provide 
a means for the systematic collection and ordering of data; 
2) it must be flexible enough to permit the researcher to 
follow promising leads and to note serendipidous findings; 
and 3) it must provide sufficient empirical data to insure 
that the researcher's efforts at analysis and c€Jiceptualiza- 
tion accurate:^ reflect the phenomenon -under^^udy. 

In designing, this study, the researcher was influenced 

■"■Alfred J. Kahn, "The Design of Research," in Social 

Work Research , ed. by Norman A. Poiansky (Chicago: l*Ee 

university of Chicago Press, i960); p. 51. 
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by Glaser and Strauss who suggest that theory developed on 
the basis of observations of the real world is likely to 
provide a more valid e^lai^atioh of the phenomenon being 
examined and to be more amenable to empi^cal verification 
than that which is prop^osed on a sort of "grand-theory" 
basis. ^ They argue that' comparative, inductive ana3,ysis of 
data gathered in a systematic -njanner ean be far more fruit- 
ful, especially in a relatively new arid unexplored area, 
than efforts to conduct^ rigorous tests of limited theoretical 
constructs. And certainly the work carried out by them 
and their adherents attests to the validity of this approacfr.^ 

The experience of flollis in developing a classifica- 
tion scheme for casework treatment techniques also supports 

2 

Glaser and Strauss' formulation. Prior to the time she be- 
gan her content analysis of communications In selected case-l- ^ >^ 
work interviews, she, as well as others, had proposed classi- 
fication schemes based on theoretical formulations; but 
content analysis revealed that distinctions which seemed 
valid on a theoretical levQl. could not be made in practice. 
In contrast, the classification scheme developed on the 
basis of content analysis of acttial interviews has been 



^Barney G. Glaser and Anselm L. Strauss, The Discovery 
of Grounded Theory; St ra for Qualitative nesearcn 

(Chicago: Aldlne Publishing Company, 19^7} > pp. 1-13. 

^Mollis, Casework, op. cit . , chapter 5. 
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successfully utl/llzed In a number of Independent studies of 

! \ ' 

treatment techniques. 

Critical Incident Technique 

The primary research tool selected for use In this 
study was the critical Incident technique first described 
by Flanagan at the l^lverslty of Pittsburgh.^ Kahn suggests 
that this technique, which, Is used to formulate a functional 
description of an activity, may be "a particularly valuable 
^ exploratory-formulatlve method, especially helpful In the 
conceptualization of practice wisdom . "^Based on the 
assumption that facts about actual behavior are more useful 
than general Impressions and conjectures, the technique 
builds very simply on the capacity of people to make obser- 
vations about their own and others' behavior. The technique 
consists essentially of a set of. procedures for collecting 
reports made by qualified observers about overt Incidents 
which have special significance and meet systematically 
defined criteria. There Is no assumption that the data 
collected In this manner provide a representative sample 
of the behavior under study. 
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^See, for example, Francis J. Turner, "A Comparison of 
Procedures In the Treatment of Clients with Two Different Value 
Orientations,^' Social Casework , XLV (May, 1964), 273-277; and 
Shirley M. Ehrenkrantz, "A Study of Joint Interviewing In the 
Treatment of ' Marital Problems," Parts I and II, Social Case-* 
work, XLVIII (October and November, I967) , 498-502, 570-57^- 

2 y 

John C. Flanagan, '^The Critical Incident Technique,'^ 
PsychaloglcaJ Bulletla , LI:4 (July, 1954), 327-359- 

O -^Kahn, Social Work Research , pp ^ clt^ , p. 71. 
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Flanagan describes the five major steps in the criti- 
cal incident technique as it is most comm6nlyj^ed as follows 

(A) Determination of the general aim of the activity. 
This general aim should be a brief statement obtained 
from the authorities in the field which expresses' in 
simple terms, those objectives to which most people 
would agree. (B) Development of plans, and specifi- 
cations for collecting factual incidents regarding 
the activity. The instructions to the persons who 
are to report their observations need to be as specific 
as possible with respect to the standards to be used 
in evaluating and classifying the behavior observed. 
(C) Collection of the data. The incident may be reported 
in an interview or written up by the observer himself. 
In either case it is essential that the reporting be 
objective and include all relevant details. (D) Analysis 
of the data. The purpose of this analysis is to summa- 
rize and describe the 'data in an efficient manner so 
that it can be effectively used for various practical 
purposes. It is not usually postible^ to obtain as 
much objectively in this step as in the preceding one. 
(E) Interpretation and reporting of the statement of 
the requirelnents of the activity.! 

The critical incident technique as standardized by 

Flanagan is an outgrowth of studies conducted in the Aviation 

Psychology Department of the Unite^ St^es Al|piy Air Forces 

during World War II to develop procedures for selecting, 

classifying and training aircrews. After World War II the 

American Institute of Research was established by some o^ 

the psychologists who had participated in this research. 

In 19^7, while the Institute was carrying out two studies 

similar to those undertaken eol^lier in the Air Force, the 

procedure was formalized and was labeled the "critical 

Incident technique." Since that time the procedure has 

been successfully use^d to define the critical- requirements 



Flanagan 3 op^^it . \ pp. 35^-5 • 
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of behavior\in a wide range of situations. Plajiagan, for 
example, re vrews* studies employing the critical incident 
technique in th^ following areas: typical performance; 
profi-ciency; trsLining; selection and classification; job 
design and purification; operating procedures; equipment 
design; motivation \nd leadership) and counseling and 
psychotherapy,^ 



Use in Social Work Research 
I 




The first successful use of the critical incident 
technique in social service-related research was reportedx 
6y Goodrich and Boomer inV^SQ.^ They employed this pro- \ 
cedure in their study of tl^ residential treatment of 
hyperaggressive children. Bi order to study the inter- 
action between staff and chiMren and to capitalize on 
the ther^eutic intuition and Vaowledge of the staff, they 
interviewed periodically over \ thre^e^month period all the 
people having regular contact wMh the six children under 
study. During the interviews tTiay asked each respondent to 
describe an actual incident in which the adult did something 
which in the respondent's judgment was either good or bad 
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Ipianagan, op. cit. , pp. 3^6-35^. ' H 

2 

D. Wells Goodrich and Donald S. Boomer, "Some 'Concepts , 
about Therapeutic Interventions with Hyperaggressive Children," 
Social Casework , XXXIX:4 (April, 1958K 207-213, and XXXIX:5 
(May, 195y), 286-292. 
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for the. child In question. After classifying and analyzing 
the incidents collected in this manner, the researchers ■ 
identified 31 separate principles of therapeutic interven- 
tion which they classified under four major headings: 
promoting personality change; promoting ego growth; support- 
ing existing ego controls; and staff member's management of ' 
himself. In commenting on their findings, Goodrich and 
Boomer concluded that althoiagh their research had limita- 
tions and their classifications of therapeutic intervention 
was not complete, the study did provide a careful description 
of certain aspects of residential treatment and "illustrates 
the usefulness of the critical incident method for clinical 
research."^ 

Another early example of the use of thla. technique in 
social work research is ^the study reported by Whltmer and, 
Conover which examined xiritical precipitating factors in 
the decision to hospitalize a mentally ill family member. ^ 
By employing the critical incident technique in a study of 
this type, WHfttmer and Conover extended the use of this 
research method- beyond that originally envisioned by Flana- 
gan who recommended its applicability primarily for studies 

of Job behavior and requirements. After collecting and 
V 

■'"Goodrich and Boomer, op. cit, , p. 211. 
2 

Carroll A. Whitmer and C. Glenn .Conover, "A Study of 
Critical Incidents in the Hospitalization of the Mentally 
111," - Social Work , IV :1 (January, 1959), 89-94. 
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analyzing 22h Incldients over three-year period, the > 
researchers concluded that "the family seeks hospllhiliza- 
tlon in a mental hosplt€tl for one of its members primarily 
because of behavioi* ahd circumstances rather than because 
of a recognition of the pathological symptoms of mental 
illness.^ This finding, of course, had important implica- 
tions for public education in terms of the problems of 
prevention and early intervention. 

The critical incident technique was also used in a 
research project conducted as part of .the curriculum study 
of the Council on Social Work Education.^ This study was 
conducted in order to determine the critical Job require- 
ments of the four key social work positions in public as- 
sistance and child welfare agencies. In this rather 
ambitious project (the researchers asked respondents occupy- 
ing positions on tVe same level, on the level immediatly 
above, and on the level immediately below the position in 
question to report six receipt incidents (three effective and 
three ineffective) . in which ^person occupying that position 
did something especially effective or ineffective in accom- 
plishing his Job aim. The researchers eventvially collected 
7^275 incidents from respondents in- nine state departments 



^Whitmer and Cohover, op. clt., p. 93. 



2 

Irving Weissman and Mary R. Baker, Education for 
Social Workers In the Public Social Services (New York; 
CoTincll on Social work Education, 1^59}. 
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of public welfare. These re^^ts were then used to identify 
the distinguishing job characteris\4re^' of the four major 
social work positions in the public social services and to 
make inferences about the educational objectives these 
imply. 

The critical incident technique was also used success- 
fully in three doctoral dissertations completed by students 
at Columbia University School of Social Work. In 1959-60 
McGuire used this approach with nine group work field in- 
structors to collect 276 incidents describing effective 
and ineffective teaching.^ In 1962-63 Holtzman used this 

technique to study the teaching methods used by five case- 

3 ^ 

work field instructors. And Morgan ^used the same approach 
to examine the intervention techniques. employed by thirteen 
Gocial Qroup workers over a two-year period. In each of' 
these studies the researcher w&s able to use the data col- 
lected in this manner to analyze, classify and conceptualize 
in a meaningful way the particular behavior under study. 



^Weissman and Baker, op. cit. , p. 22. 

2 

Rita Audrey McGuire, "The Group Work Field Instructor-' 
in-Action: A Study of Field Instruction Using the Critical 
Incident Technique" (unpublished D.S.W. dissertation3 
Columbia University, I963). 

3 / 

-^Reva Fine Holtzman, "Major Teaching Methods in Field 
Instruction in Casework" (unpublished D.S.W. dissertation, 
Columbia University, I966) . • 

^R. H. Morgan, "intervention Techniques in Social 
Group Work: A Studv of Social Work Practice Using the Critical 
Incident Technique*^' (unpublished D.S.W. dissertation, 
Columbia University, I966) . ^ 
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studies such as these* which employ the critical in- 
cident technique do have serious limitations in that the 
procedure does not provide for any random sampling and 
relies primarily on the subjective Judgments of the re- 
spondents. In addition, the data analysis (conceptualiz- 
ation and classification of incidents) is very subjective in 
that it is based entirely on the Judgments of the researcher 
However 3 as the results of these rtudies indicate, the pro- 
^cedure does provide a means of obtaining sufficient empiri- 
cal data in a relatively unknown field to begin the process 
of systematic analysis. 

4 

Assumptions and Limitations of the Study Design 

A review of the research studies cited above sug- ' 
gested that the critical incident technique, with modifica- 
tion, would be an appropriate tool for studying the tech- 
niques employed in child advocacy. The original plan was 
to supplement the data collected in this manner with direct 
observation of practice in two child advocacy programs. 
However, it quickly became apparent that the very nature of 
the interventions engaged in by child advocates made this 
plaJT unfeasible since so much advocacy takes place either 
on the/telephone and/or outside the office, where opportxini- 
ties for observation are very limited. In addition, it was 
felt that the presence of an outside observer might alter 
the- outcome of the delicate negotiations which advocacy 
frequently demands. 

^ CC0G7 
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Since the researcher participated in the baseline study 
of child advocacy- described earlier and was interested in 
examininG the techniques employed by persons engaging in - 
child advocacy as defined in that study, specifying the aim 
of this activity presented no difficulty. It was simply 
decided to use the definition which Jjad been arrived at 
after a year's extensive study of the phenomenon, and which 
wis laterv ehdorsed by the Office of Child Development, i.e., 
child advocacy is intervention on behalf of children in 
relation to those Services and institutions that impinge 
on their lives . ^ ' 

since this is obviously a very broad definition whicH 
encompasses a wide rant^e of actj.vitie*s from case service to 
lobbying and legal action, a more difficult problem was that ' 
of decidin:: whether to limit the study in any Way.. After 
considerable thought and examination of the practice dif- 
ferences between case and class advocacy, as highlighted in" 
the baseline study, it was decided that this study should be 
limited to those interventions which had tihe goal of case 
advocacy, at least as a starting point. Also, because 
of the obvious difference in educational backgrounds of 
le.'ial and lay advocates, it jwas decided to confine this 
study to lay advocacy. I 

One of the assumptions of the critical incident j 

•'[See Kahn, Kamerman, and McGowan, op. cit. , pp. 75-78 
and 84-95 for a fuller discussion of the oTfference between 
cane and class advocacy. 
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technique "ilG that the respondents are qualified 'to make ' 
, judgments about the behavior v/hich they are reporting. Since 
the child advocacy field is so new^ there were no available 
criteria^b^ wh'ic*Rr"to determine qualifications for.the resporl- 
^ dents. Given the^ liniited state of knowledge in- this"^ fields 
it ^seeined tl^at those v/ho are currently engaged^ in child' advo- 
^ cacy would be as v/ell^ if not better ^ qualified than anyone 
else to make such Judgments.- Therefore.^ rather than e^stab- 
lishing any arbitrary criteria for respondents ^ it 'was ^ ' 
decided to accept the Judgments of all practitioners in' 
the child advocacy programs included in the sample. ' 

In designating the types of incidents to be reported^ 
^ the researcher decided to ask each participant to report the 

) 

' first g-dvocacy activity he engaged in or observed each week, 

no matter whether this was effective or-mot. Since most of 
the incidejits would be those which the respondents themselves 
engaged in^. it was felt ^that there would be a natural ten- 
dency to report only the most dramatic and effective inci- 
dents^ Therefore^ by this limitation the researcher hoped 
to limit the bias in reporting and to obtain a wider range 
of Incidents than would be possible if the incidents were 
completely self -selected. (This does not imply that the 
incidents collected in this manner in any way represent a 
random sample.)/ It was also decided to ask the respondents 
to report only on current activities and to. record their 
observations as soon as possible after each intervention 
took place "In 4#rde2?^o majciimizei their recall about the 

Er|c ,. 00.039 



specifics of the incident. Since there was no readily 
av^iiiable means to insure that the participants followed ^ 
feheir instructions or to check the accuracy of their recall, 
the integrity of the respondents is a major assxjn5)tion 
throughout the study. 

In regard to the method of , data collection, it ^as 
decided to arsfk each respondent to- complete a written question- 
naire about each incident reported. The researcher also 
decided to supplement these questionnaires with telephone 
interviews when there were any omissions or areas of con- 
fusion in the written reports. Because of the^^c^plexity 
of the information to be reported, it was presumed that in- 
person individual interviews would be the optimal way of 
collecting data. However, this was obviously ^ impossible 
because of the geographical distances involved; therefore, 
this seemed the best compromise solution. In order make 
the completion of written reports somewhat more palatable 
to the participants, sufficient fxinding was obtained to be 
able to pay $10 for each report. The researcher felt con- 
fident about the use of telephone interviews to supplement 
the written data since she had participated in a study which 
used this method successfully with personnel in social work 
agencies.-^ Also in a study of physicians, Colombotos had 



Deborah Shapiro, '^A Comprehensive Child Welfare 
Research Program; The<,Agency Phase" (paper presented at the 
National Conference of Social Welfare, San Francisco, Calif., 
May 27, 1968), pp. 5-6. 
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discovered that no sa.-nple bias was created by the use of 
telephone versus personal interviews."^ 

V/ith regard to the total number of inc^ents to be ^ 
collected, Pla:nasan suggests that incidents should be 
collected until the point of diminishing returns is reached, 

if 

i.e. J until 50-100 new incidents identify only 2-3 new 
behaviors.' Irt%everal of the social work studies described 
earlier, a total of '200-300 incidents seemed sufficient 
for this purpose. In the two studies of therapeutic inter- 
vention, for example, Goodrich and Boomer collected 24o 
incidents^ and Morgan collected 306 incidents. Therefore, 
it was originally decided to set as a goal a total of 300 
incide?its. s ,v 

Development of Research Instrument 

The primary data collection instrument was the 
critical ^incident report form. The researcher had origin- 
ally intended to U3e a' bri6f, open-ended type^f question- 
naire. After discussing this with several practitioners in 
-the^ field and conductin:^ a pre-test with them, it was decided 
that a more extended and somewhat more detailed questionnaire 

."'■John Colombotos, "The Effects of- Personal vs. Telei 
phone Interviews on Socially Acceptable Responses" (paper^ 
presented at the annual meeting/ of the American Association 
for Public Opinion Research, Groton, Conn., May l4, I965) . 

2 

Flanagan, op. cit. , p. 3^3 

3 

Gpodrich and Boomer, ^op. cit., p. 289. 

li / 
• Morjjan, op. cit. ; p.' 46. 
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would' be necessary to capture all the complexity of the 
advocacy Interventions, The respondents were able to ^ 
provide such rich detail about their experiences, the 
researcher concluded' that it would be more fruitful to 
study .advocacy interventions in all their complexity, even 
if this should mean theft a smaller total number of incidents 
could be collected. The instrument was pre-tested with 
five respondents in the ITew York City area. This group 
included the educational coordinator of a community action 
pro gram, the chairman of a students rights lay ^vocacy 
:^roup/ the director of an adoptive parents self-help 
or/j;anlzation, a paraprofessional in the health field, and 
a professional child v/elfare woofer. Diyring this period the 
instrument was revised three times. 

r ^ ■ 

The final version of the . instrument asks for more 

information about context than is customary in critical 

incidents studies. Yet, as Flanagan has commented: 

, It should be emphasised that the critical technique 

does not consist of a single rigid set of rules * 

governing. . .data collection. Rather it should be 

thou,:;ht of as a flexible set of principles which 

must be modif i^''"a«^ adopted to meet specific 
situation at hand.l 

Selection of Sample 

The agtencies selected to participate in the study were 
knoym to engage in case advocacy and were ones from whom the 
rese^^rcher felt*she could obtain cooperation. In selecting 



-^Flanagan, op.' clt. , p. 335. 
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Social Advocates 
for Youth 
Santa Rosa, 
San Diego, 
Qoleta, Calif. 


West Nashville 
Youth Services 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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/Specific agencies^ an attempt was made to ii^troduce variabil- 
ity with' regard to, the matters of size^ loca'tion^ sponsorship 
(auspices and funding) ^ population served^ oi»^anizational 
structure^ target systems ^ program goals ^ advocacy role 
(specialist or generali^t)^ and ty^e of staff. Since the 
agencies included in the final sample had all participated 
in the baseline study (with the exception of the ch\lld wel- 
fare agency' discussed below), it was possible to classify 

them accordin;^^ to these variables before making the fl/ial 

ft - ' . 

selection. Table 1 presents a list of the total sample \ 

classified in this manner. 

In view of the diversity of child advocacy programs 
and the many variations in background and training of 
practitioners in this fields it seemed desirable to obtain 
incidents from as many different sources as possible] on the 
other hand^ because of the titme limitations of a funded 
study ^ there was an obvious limit to the number of advocates 
who could be trained to participate within a reasonable 
period of time. Therefore^ the researcher originally 
arrived at a compromise goal of collecting weekly incidents 
from four practitioners in each of six agencies over a 
'three-month period. However^ after the participant obser- 
vation 'phase was eliminated from the study^ it was determined 
that a 'somewhat larger number of agencies could be asked 
to participate. 

Initially^ twelve agencies which had been included 
in the baseline study were asked to participate in this 
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study. Of this original group, one refused immediately, one 
refused after a two-month period of discussion, ajid three 
refused after initially agreeing to participate. In giving 
reasons for their refusals the director of the first program 
stated that he did not feel his staff engaged in enough ^ 
case advocacy to participate; the directors of the other 
programs concluded that they or their staff memberB did 
not have sufficient time to take on this additional task.- 
Therefore, the researcher originally ata/t^d data collection 
in a total of seven agencies (one of which was a federation 
with three 9emi -autonomous local offices participating). 
There were no specialized child welfare agencies included 
in the original sajnple because there we'^r^ none in the base- 
line study. However, the researcher later decided that this 
was an unnecessary limitation and decided to include one 
such agency that was known to engage in extensive case 
advocacy. Hence, there were eight agencies in the final 
sample. 

With the exception of one agency, the agencies which 
withdrew from the original sample were quite representative 
of the total' grouji, so it seems unlikely that the sample 
loss had ar^y . significant influence on - the findings. The 
one exception was a prograrrf of internal advocacy in^ a state 
school' for the retarded. Since the sample included only one 
other program of internal advocacy in which the primary tar- 
get system is. the agency employing the advocate, the loss of 
this agency meant that there could not be as many incidents 
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of internal advocacy reported as the researcher had originally 
hoped. Because there are so few programs of internal advoca- 
cy in operation, it was not'' possible to substitute for the 
loss of this agency; yet this lose did create a limitation 
on the findings of the study. 

Very early in the study, it was learned that it was 
unrealistic to ask fqr four participants in each agancy since 
there was not a sufficient number of staff or volunteers in 
some |)rograms, and in others the director was reluctant to 
select a limited nxomber: Therefore, depending on the set- 
ting, -the number of participants in each^prograjn ranged 
from two to nine (in the federation of agencies ^entidned 
earlier) . Since the goal was to obtain a range of 'inqiderjts 
rather than a representative sample, this change in selection 
of informants did not create any particular problem. 

Collection of Data ^ . 

In October and November of 1972 form letters were 
written to the directora of the agencies selected to par- 
ticipate in the study soliciting their cooperation ^See 
Appendix for example of form letter). The researcher then ^/ 
called these directors to answer tjieir questions and arrange 



meeting times. ^ 

From November 1972^ to January 1973 the researcher held 
one and' a half to three-hour meetings in each agency with 
the advocates who had agreed to participate in the study. 

^ \ • . 
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(Nef^.otlatlons with the staff at New England Home for Little 
Wanderern were not completed until March.) During these 
meetint',G the winter explained the purpose of the study and 
answered general questions. She then distributed folders 
containing the information sheet for respondents (Appendix 
B), a sample critical incident report form (Appendix C)^ and 
a number of blank forms ^ return envelopes, and bills. After 
{jiving the participants time to read this material, a volun- 
teer was asked to present one incident as an example of an 
advocacy intervention. The researcher tsed this incident to 
solicit questions and to illustrate the type of information 
which was being sought. At this time a background informa- 
ftion sheet was also distributed for respondents (See Appendix 
D). In some agencies > 'participants completed this form dur- ^ 
Ing tlie actual meeting, and in others they were asked to 
return this by .^ail. Generally, the researcher found that 
participants seemed willing to particij^ate in the study and 
appeared clear about the type of information they were be- 
ing asked to submit. In each agency, respondents were told 
that they could begin submitting incidents immediately. 

During the data collection phase, the ^ researcher dis- 
covered .t]iat with few exceptions, the reports submitted were 
appropriate and complete. Therefore, Instead of calling the 
participants biweekly as originally planned, they were called 
only wh^ffthere ' was some question about a particular report. 
Hov/ever, all respondents were called at leec^^ once to acknow- 
^ ledge receipt of their reports, to indicate that the information 
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they had sub^-tiltted was satisfactory, and to encourage their 
continued participation In the study, 

A major problem which arose durlTig the data collec- 
tlon phase was that the reports simply were not submitted 
as quickly and as frequently as had been anticipated. None 
of the participants submitted reports weelcly, some sent 
only one or two reports, and seven who had agreed to parti- 
cipate did not send any reports, (It should be noted that 
the participants In volunteer programs, most of whom have 
only one client, had explained at the start that they woip.d 
not have enough Incidents to. report on a weekly basis; and 
three of them did not engage In any advocacy during the 
study period. ) 

The researcher tried to deal with the data collection 
problem In a number of ways. First she called the directors 
of those agencies which had submitted very few Incidents and 
asked them to discuss this with their staff members. Then 
she made Individual calls to all those who had agreed to 
participate. Almost without exception, they responded that 
they had not had time for this yet, but would'send reports 
as soon as possible, (One respondent explained that she 
had been transferred to a different position where she would 
have little opportunity to engage In advocacy,) This appeal 
to Individual respondents did produce a limited number of 
new Incidents; but since the reports were still trickling In, 
the researcher sent a memorandum to all participants on 
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February 15, 1973, making some general commenta and asking 



Once again the results were discouraging. Most of those 
who responded were participants who had already submitted 
at least some reports. Some said that despite the promise 
of payment, they' founc^ report-writing a chore and tended 
to procrastinate; however, they had noted incidents as they 
occurred and would submit reports .as soon as possible. A 
couple of the participants explained that they often had 
several ingidents in one week and then might go several 
weeks without any incidents. Some said they simply had not 
had additional advocacy incident^ to report, but that they ^ 
would continue to submit reports when such incidents oc- 
curred. Several of this group said that they could submit 
more reports if they could describe incidents which occurred 
prior to the starting date of this study. Finally, two 
federally-funded agencies had recently been instructed to 
shift the emphasis of their program so th^it staff members 
were not engaging in case advopacy on ^ny regular basis and 
could report only on past incidents. 

There are several possible explanations for the data 
•collection problem. First, it may be that the staff , in these 
agencies are simply not engaging in as much advocacy a^s is 
generally assumed'. Kamerman, for exisunple, discovered that 
It takes approximately eighteen months to two years for 
community based advocacy projects to lr^e«:^fully 



for suggestions about this problem. (See Appendix F) 
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operational^; and at the time pf this study, only one 
of the agencies In the sample ha^ an advocacy project 
Which Had been established longer than two years. Second, 
ne&otlatlons regarding participation In the study were 
conducted during the transition period between the November 
election and the start of President Nixon's second term 
in office, at whl6h time major budget cuts werei announced. 
Therefore, during the data collection period, the programs 
which Were operating at least In part on federal funds 
were experiencing great uncertainty as to their continued 
existence and future program emphases. For example,' one 
of the agencies which withdrew from the st\;^ was forced to 
close, fiuid another was forced to reduce Its operations sub- 
stantlally. As a result, participation In a study such as 
this obviously took low priority for staff members as well 
as adrtlnlstrators. Third, studies employing .the critical 
Incident technique In thp social work field In the pas t^ have ^ 
all been conducted by researchers who-Were working in the 
same agency as the respondents or who held some sanction 
oVer them, (The one exception Is the study conducted under 
the auspices of the Council on Social Work Education In which 
i^espondents were asked to complete reports on only one ojjca- 
slon during a regular staff meeting.) Without this Immediate 
access or sanction, the researcher anticipated some dlffl- 
culty in data collection and, « as mentioned earlier, arranged 
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to pay the respondents. However, payment was obviously not 
an adequate incentive to insure sustained participation. 
Therefore, io future research one would want to re-examine 
the utility of the critical incideht approach in a study 
such as this. 

Although the respondents had originally been told 
that the' reporting period^would end on April 1st, *by early 
March only about 85 incidents had been received. Therefore, 
the researcher was forced to make several compromises ia 
the study design. First, the reporting period was extended 
to April 20th. Second, Sidelines for' reporting incidents 
were modified to permit respondenjtss^^to report on more tharl 
one incident in a given week a/W toJlescribe incidents from 
the past about which they had sufficient recall. Third, 
respondents were told that they could give their reports 
verbally. Finally, because of the time limits inherent 
in a funded study, the researcher had to" make do with a 
smaller total number of incidents than originally planned. 
It should be noted, however, that before setting the final 
deadline for reports, the researcher conducted a preliminary 
analysis of 125 incidents^ Since the last 25 incidents 
received revealed only one technique which had not been 
identified previously, it seemed that a saturation point 

was being approached. Therefore, although the sample size 

f • ^ 

does create a limitation on the study, it may be that the 

ot require as large a sample as the researcher 

projected. / 
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One wovildy of course, prefer to make as few of these 
compromises in study design as "^possible • However^ in such 
a new and diffuse field as child advocacy^ these compromise 
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seemed not only unavoidable^ but also Justifiable in 
the exploratory nature and ultimate objectives of the study. 
The only alternative would be to abandon any attempt at 
systematically ordering the advocacy process until "the field " 
is more fully developed and orgeinized. Extending the data 
collection period and permitting the respondents to report 
verbally did not spem to have any significant influence on 
the type of incidents reported. The more serious modifica- 
tion in study design arose from the decision to allow re- 
spondents to report on past incidents and on more than one 
incident in a given week^ as this allowed^ respondents to 
determine on a very subjective basis what incidents they 
would report. A compar^^son of these incidents with those 
reported on a regular weekly basis did not indicate any major 
differences in the type of incidents reported. However^ out of 
a total of 163 incidents of advocacy^ only 23 vmsuccessful 
, incidents were reported. In view of the known difficulties 
of advocQ-cy^ it seems highly unlikely that this sort of 
success rate is representative of th^ total practice of 
child advocacy. The re fore ^ one ca,n only assume that the 
respondents^ whether consciously or not, tended to select ' 
successful incidents to report. Since the study was not 
Intended to draw any conclusions about the components of 
effective versus ineffective advocacy, this bias may not 
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be as serious as it at first appears. However, since it 
seems likely that this bias limited the rang6 of inter- 
ventions reported, it does constitute a limitation on the 
degree to which the study findin^can be generalized. 

Methods of Data Analysis 

Several methods of data analysis were employed in 
this study. The original design called only for indue 
analysis of the incidents reported in order to develop, 
classification scheme of techniques employed in child 
advocacy. It was then projected that the data analyzed 
in. this way would be examined In relation to organizational 
characteristics of the ag^cies and the background of the 
respondents in the study sample. 

, .After the first 25 or so incidents were received, 
however, it was decided to. revise/ this plan of examining 
only the advocacy techniques in order to mak^ full use of the 
rich data being reported. Consequently, a coding scheme 
was. devised to standardize the data in relation to such 
variables as type of client, source of problem, /^goals , target 
system, time and staff Investment in advocacy, use of out- 
side resources, etc. 

A first year graduate student in sociatl work who had 
some knowledge of the child' advocacy field was then hi^d 
and .trained to code the incidents. . The researcher also 
re-coded 10% of the incidents in order to check for re- 
liability. Because the original research instrument was 
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not designed for this type of analysis, the questions were 
very open-ended and coding had to be done oh a very sub- 
jective basis. Consequently, the reliability error was 
1^.5% on a total of 110 items; and all efforts to improve 
this rdlte of . error proved futile. Therefore, the researcher 
abandoned the attempt' to correct this further and introduced 
an additional method of data analysis described below. 
Although this is a very high error rate, this method of 
analysis did help to standardize the data sufficiently to 
permit description of a number of variables which could not 
have considered otherwise. Because of the high rate of 

error, however, the researcher decided that any measures of 
statistical significance would be invalid and that analysis 
of this portion of the data must be limited to a description 
of frequencies. 

A second procedure in data analysis was the coding 
of the backgro\ind information sheets. This was a much 
easier task gince many of the items were precoded on the 
questionnaire. The researcher re-coded ^0% of these 
questionnaires to test reliability and discovere;!^ 5*1^ 
uncorrected error rate on a total of 35 items. These varia- 
bles were then also analyzed in a descriptive fashion. 

A third procedure in data analysis was to code 
organizational characteristics of the agencies in the ^ 
sample on the basis^of information gathered in the baseline 
study, the evaluative study of community -based child advo- 



cacy programs, and interviews wtt 
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The most important and time-consuming method of data 
analysis introduced in part because of the high rate of error 
in the deductive method of analysis described above, was an 
inductive^ analysis of each incident. This was conducted to 
determine v/hat techniques were employed and what were the 
most sif^nificant variables in these incidents. In order to 
do this, the researcher examined each group of 25 incidents 
and developed tentative classification schemes based on the 
. 'information presented in these reports. She then employed 
two doctoral students in social Work who had extensive experi- 
ence administering advocacy programs and asked each to examine 
a group of 25 incidents in order to develop a classification 
scheme based on independent analysis of the reports. Finally, 
after meeting with these consialtants and integrating their 
suggestions with her own analysis, she developed a classi- 
fication scheme based on wjiat appeared to be the twelve most 
critical factors in the advocacy interventions reported. 

Each incident was examined by the researcher in con- 
junction with the two consultants to determine if it met the 
specified criteria for child advocacy. The I63 incidents 
which met these criteria were then coded again by the con- 
ference method according to the classification scheme which 
had been Inductively derived. Frequencies were computed for 
each of the variables in this classification scheme. 

The final procedure in data analysis was to examine 
the advocacy^ methods so identified in relation to the other 
variables in .the classification scheme and to compute measures 
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of association among these variables and the organizational 
and respondent variables described earlier. These findings 
were used in conjvinction with the inductive analysis of 
advocacy incidents to euialyze the major dynamics^ of the 
advocacy process. 
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CHAPTER IV ^ 
DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLE 

As discussed previously^ In selecting the sample an 
effort was made to secure the cooperation of child advocacy 
programs which represented a range In terms of such char* 
acterlstlcs as program goals > auspices > organizational 
structure, staffing patterns and geographic location • 
Table 1 In Chapter III describes the sanqple agencies classi- 
fied according to these and other selected variables. This 
chapter will present a capsule description of each program, 
followeji by a description of the backgroxind and experience 
of the chlldiadvocates who participated In the study. 

Parent-Child Center 



Child Advocacy Project, 
Boston, Massachusetts 



The Child Advocacy Project of the Boston ^farent -Child 
Center Is one of seven such programs ftinded by the Office of 
Child Development/U.S. Department ^^^m^lth. Education and 
Welfare In 1972 to add an advocacy conq^onent to existing 
Parent and Child Centers. The Parent and) Child Center pro- 
gram, established In 1967\ as ^ downward extension of Head 
Start, ^as designed to proK^Lde cobrdlnate^ health, education- 
af^aher social services to low-Income families with children 
under three. The advocacy components were added as a means 
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of assessing the needs^of all children under five within 
the target' areas; Identifying^ coordinating and mobilizing 
available resources; and developing new services or re- 
sources when necessary. 

The Boston Child Advocacy Project Is located In a 
primarily blacle, low-Income area of the city. The project 
Is visualized as serving a mediating function between the 
target population and the service resources of the commu- 
nity, tn order to accomplish this^ the staff are attempting 
to educate the community about services available and the 
means to obtain them.^ while at the scune time they are attempt- 
ing to Inform the providers of service about the needs of 
t|ie community^ and gaps^ duplications^ and deficiencies In 
service. They see themselves essentially as change agents^ 
working to make service systems more re^^oiTslve to the needs 
of the beople and to educate community residents to become 
t their ow^ advocates. 

The staff Is divided Into three teams, the leader of 
each belnis^ a professional with a different specialty. The 
two outreacn workers on each team are Indigenous paraprofes-- , 
slonals. The outreach workers canvass local neighborhoods 
In order to Identify needs, link people with appropriate re- 
sources, and Initiate any necessary case advocacy. At the 

0 

saime time they are expected to provide their team leaders 
c with Information and documentation about unmet needs. The 
team leaders, who have each formed committees of / 
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representatives from local agencies related to their pxar- 
tlcTilar specialties (health, education or welfare), attempt 
to resolve the problems Identified by the outreach workers, 
either by exchanging Information and Ideas within their 
committees or by orgauilzlng the committee members to engage 
in class advocacy. 

The Boston Child Advocacy Project has also formed an 
advisory board composed of the heads of agencies, political 
leaders, and Influential citizens. This board Is used as a 
mechanism for dispensing Information and creating concern 
about community needs, as well as a support base for the 
advocacy activities of the project. 
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Child Service and family Counseling Center 
Atlcuita, Qeorgfa 

Child Service and Family Counseling Center in At- 
lanta, Georgia is a voluntary multi-service agency which 
was formed by the merger of two well-established child 
welfare and family service agencies in 1969- The agency- 
had one main office with seven branch offices, a staff of 
107, and a budget of I.5 million dollars in 1972. (Be- 
cause of the recent cut -backs in Title IVA funding, agency 
operations ha ve^een reducec^ slightly since that time.) 

The agency is .organized into seven mtilti-fxmctional 
\inits, each of which is headed by an experienced social 
worker and is composed of professional, paraprofessional, and 
indigenous staff. The staff carry out a program of individual 
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and family counseling, group work, child welfare services, 
and family life education. In 1972 the agency served 
approximately 8,000 clients* 

The agency Initiated a family advocacy prograjn In 
1971 In, accordance with the reccanmendatlons of the national 
office of the Family Service Association of America. The 
goal of the prograjn Is to Improve social condltlpns dlrec 
^ffect4.ng faunlly life and the welfare of .children. Advocacy 
Is carried on at four levels: 1) case advocacy by the social 
work staff; 2) case advocacy by the agency board or admini- 
stration; 3) class advocacy with or on behalf of groups of 
clients; and 4) class advocacy through Joint efforts with 
other community agencies and organizations. 

Rather than hiring advocacy specialists, the de- 
cision was made to encourage direct service staff to take 
on advocacy functions. Therefore, most of the advocacy 
In the agency Is carried out by staff acting In their on- 
going professional roles. In addition, staff and boa;rd 
advocacy committees have been formed to receive recom- 
mendations fronP" the staff about problems requiring class 
advocacy and to determine what further action should be 
taken by whom to correct the problems so Identified. 

Citizen Advocacy Program 
Mt. Holly, New jersey 

The Citizen Adv^acy^^^P^gram was established In Janu- 
ary 1972 with a grant from Social and Rehabilitation Services/ 
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U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. The 
project, which is under the auspices of the New Jersey 
Association ^or Retarded Children, is designed to assist 
neurologically handicapped children a^nd adults through the 
provision of volunteer services. 

The program has adopted the citizen advocacy model 
first developed by Wolf Wolfensberger in Lincoln, Nebraska.^ 
This model, which is based on the premise that handicapped 
individiaals should be aided in the process of "normalization," 
suggests that volunteers working on a one-to«one basis with 
client "proteges" are best able to understand and fight for 
the rights of the handicapped because they are not con- 
strained by the .vested interests common to all professionals. 

The Citizen Advocacy Program is locate^ in a semi- 
rural section of the state and serves individuals within a 
tri-co\inty area. A staff of five administer the program 
which has arranged approximately fifty matches between 
volunteers and proteges. The volunteers provide companion- 
ship and direct services to their individxial proteges, taking 
on a case advocacy function whenever this seems necessary. 
Although the volunteers are expected to take on the needs of 
their proteges as if they were their own and to^act only in 
accordance with the wlshea of the proteges, their ultimate 
goal Is to help handicapped Indlvldxxals who were formerly 

i — ^ — *^ 

Wolfensberger, op» cit» 
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Institutionalized maintain themselves in as normal a way as 
possible within the community. 

'I 

Institute for Child Advocacy 
Los Angeles^ California 

The Institute for ^Chlld Advocacy was established In 
1971 with a Joint grant from the Bureau of Educationally 
Handicapped and the National Institute of Mental Health/ 
U.S. Department t»f Health, Education and Welfare. The 
project, which Is located in a primarily blaclc, low-Income 
area of the^ city, is administered under the auspices of 
the Centrkl^City Community Mental Health Center. 

The project was developed in an attempt to identify 
priority needs of children within the community and to 
generate pressure for the enhancement of existing services 
and the development of new resources. The b^sic goals of 
the program are to id*itify the needs of children and faitil- 
lies in the community, to advocate to meet the needs of 
these children, and to disseminate information on children's 

seirvices. . 

\ 

The project is administered by a professional with 
e^erience In community or^^izing afid has a full-time ^ 
>staff of nine paraprofessional workers. JDuring the first 
year of the project., the staff concentrated on providing 
information, referral, case advocacy and direct service to 
individuals identified through an outreach program. At the 
same time they conducted a survey of available resources in 
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the community. During the second year, the decision was made 
to concentrate effort on the school system. Consequently, 
the staff are now engaged in creating community task forces 
to work on issues which the ccanmunity has identified as 
having high priority such as the development of delinquency 
prevention and recreation programs. At the same time some 
of the staff have been assigned to work in specific schools 
within the target area in an attempt to create a link be- 
tween the schools and the community at large. 

Because children's issues tend to have low priority 



in an area vdijjch is overwhelmed by economic problems, the 



project has ^ had difficulty creating community interest in 
the concept of child advocacy. However, they have recently 
created a council composed of ten agency representatives 
and ten community residents and are working toward transfer- 
ring policy-making responsibility to this body. 

Minnesota Youth Advocacy Corps 
St. Pauls Minnesota 

The Minnesota Youth Advocacy Corps was established in 

January 1972 under the auspices of the State Department of 

Education. The project has an annual budget or $435*000, 



which is funded by a grant from Law Enforcement Assiftanpe 
Administration and matching state and local funds'^ 

The project was stimulated by concern for the youths 



released from state correctional institutions who had greatly 
4^creiased their learning skills while in custidy but tended 
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to drop-out or be pushed-out of local , public schools shortly 

I < 

after their return to regiilar classrooms. The initiators of 
the program #elt'that if the educational climate for these 
youths could be improved by giving staff help to the public 
schools^ the youths ^uld hav^ a better chajice of s^xstainlng 

the gains they had made wihile in pustody^ Consequently, 

^ 

the original plfi.h foi; the Youth Advocacy Corps envisioned 
that the advocates would work primarily ^with youngsters 
returning from correctional insti^iutions . In the process 
of implementation, however^, it was discovered that school 
administrators were eqxially concerned abdut pre -delinquent 
and probationary youths and that the Juvenile courts were 
Beginning to coiicentrate on maintaining the'^e ypungsters i^' 
the community rather than taking them into^custody • Hence, 
the Youth Advocacy Corps expanded its basic objectives to 
include the prspvision of educational and counseling services j 
to pre -delinquent and probationary a youths ad well as to 
students released from correctional institutions. 

In addition to providing direct service to thisse 
youngsters, the staff in"" the*" program provide consxiltation 
to scljool officials, pare&ts, and community agencies, and 
engage in extensive brokerage and case advocacy* within the 
school and in the larger community. 

The.'YAuth Advbcacy Corps has a staff of education 
and social work profe^si^als who are locs^ted in public J\inior 
and senior irfgh schools in Duluth, Minneapolis, aind St. Paul 

■ • r\ . • ■ . 
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Minnesota. Since this is primarily an internal .advocacy 
prograjn, in which the staff work under the immediate 
Jurisdiction of local school "administrators , the project 
staff are as&igned only to school systems desirous of their 
services. ^ Because the programis administered by the 
State Department of Education, however, the staff occupy 
rath^i* marginal roles within the local school system- and 
are allowed a great deal of autonomy in their work. 

New England Home for Little Wanderers 
Boston^ Massachusetts I 

New England Home for Little Wanderers is one of the 

oldest felTild welfare ag^cies in the country. It is a 

voluntary^ non-sectarian agency serving approximately 

A 

1,000 children in the greater Boston area. The annual . 

budget of 1-^ million dollars is drawn in almost eqml 

parts from its endowment, contributi^TLS^^^ajid fees for service 

The primary program emphasis is on emotionally dis- 
turbed children for whom the agency maintains four resi- 
dential treatment units. In addition the staff provide a > 
variety of other child welfare services including foster 
care and adoption, recreation and activity groups, and' 
parent-child counseling. 

The agency does not have any formal advocacy program, 
although the aduiinistration is active in a ntimber of com- 
munity Social action programs. Case advocacy is, however, 
defined as an integral component of the social work role 
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and staff are encouraged to engage in advocacy when the need 

r * . 

, arises in relation to, their work with individual clients. 



The agency is organized in a fairljp traditional 
social work pattel-n in that there are two major divisions 
(casework and group work), and 'the workers within each 
division are accountable to their .immediate supervisors 
who are in t\)0:n accountable to the director of their 
division. Because of the strong therapeutic emphasis of ' 
the agency, the casework staff carry relatively low^case- 
loads of an average 12-15 cases for whiQh they have total 
responsibility. The social work staff is composed almost 
entirely of highly skilled and experienced professionals^ 
although a few pairiaprofessionals have been hired recently. 
The staff generally perceive their primary responsibility 
^,as the provision of intensive individual treatment, but 
they are allowed great autonomy in their work and are free 
to engage in any case advocacy which seems appropriate. , 

Thp agency occupies an old, highly respected position ^ 
in the community and the members of the board of directors 
are generally 0lite, rather influential -Citizens. ^Gon- , 
sequently, the staff have a relatively strong support base 
when they do engage in advocacy • * 1^ . 



( 



Social Advocates for Youth 
San Francisco, California 



Social A4vocates for Youth is a federation of eight 
semi -autonomous community -based delinquency prevention 
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programs. The agency waVn&^tabllshed in March 1970 with 
the goal of reducing Juvenile delinquency rates through 
the provision of alternative service^ to delinquent and 
pre-delinquent youths* . , 

The primary program emphasis is the provision of 
direct seryice and case advocacy by volunteers working on 
a one-to-one basis with youths identified as manifesting 
problem behavior by the school and/or Juvenile Justice 
systems. In addition to administering the volunteer pro- 
g^fion', the staff of the local offices provide individual 
and family counseling seiVices and engage in case *and 
class advocacy in relation to local service systems. 

. -The central office of Social Advocates for Yout^i 
provides seed money to local projects. and is responsible for 
hiring' and "^training t^e' local, administrators. In addition, 
it provides ongoing consultation and is attempting to develop 
an information exchange system fcor the local projects. , 

The local offices each have a small board of directors 
composed of influential Qitlzens who are responsible for 
.raising funds *ajid providing sanction for the a^enc^ in the 
commxinity. Policy determination and project administration 
are, however, the responsibility of the directors and staff 
of the local offices, most of whom are youths in their 
twenties who have knowledge "^d experience lip the local 
community. The staff are primarily ^^college graduates, a,;L- 
though a number also have professional degrees in education, 

oGieo 
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'.counseling, and social work. ' ^ , 

• The three, projects Ihlch Mrtlclpated In this study 
are located In Santa Rosa, *Goleta, and San Dliego, California. 

West Nashville Child and Youth Services 
Nashville,, Tennessee Z ' 

West Nashville Child and Youfh Services was established 
In July 1972, with a grant from the Youth Development and 
Delinquency Prevention Admlnlstratlon/U.S . Department of,/ 
Health, Education and Welfare. -The program Is admlnlsterejd, 
through the Tennesse/ Department of Mental Health which ' 
also provides 20^ of the funding. Qui-lng the. first year - ; 
of the program, there was one neighborhood project which « 
had extensive administrative, research; and training com- 
ponents. During the past year, these functions have 'been 
transferred to a central office and four additional' com- • 
munlty projects have been established In various areas of ' 
Nashville. *sinc|e the ;:irlglnal prqjept was the bnly one 
which' participated InJ^hls atudy, 'this Is the only projict 
described In this section". i 

i 

This 1,)3 a community-based program located In k lo\ 
Income, white neighborhood. Although the project li funied 
under the rubric of dtellnquency preventlpn, it has i! toti 
child development focus and provides services to al{L children 
and families within the target area. The three basic objec- 
tives of the agency- are crisis intervention with children in 
need of immediate help^ outreach serviced which fill a 
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preventative fiinction for hlgh-rlsR'^ parents and children, . . 
and enhancement of existing service systems in the 
community. 

The project has a staff of ©even indigenous para- 
professional workei^ who provide outz*each, counseling, 
brokerage and cas^ advocacy services. The staff is 
trained and administered by a child development conaxiltant. 

The project has a local advisory board composed of 
citizens identified by the staff as indigenous ccxnmunity 
leaders. It is'projected that as thiyboard gradually 
assumes policy-making responsibility for the project, it 

will begin to take on more extensive class advocacy 

^ . . . : • ■ 1 ^ 

functions. / / / 

Respondents . -x. / 

According to the background informatroh form 
(Appendix^D) the 39 respondents Who sxippliecjl advocacy 
incidents represent 4--wide" range in terms oir personal 
background, education and experience. Two-thirds (26) 
of the respondents are females and one-third (13) are males. 
They range in age from l6 to 40 plus, but the majority (59^) 
are in the 21-29 age group. They are almost evenly divided 
Ijetween those who are married (20) auid those who are single 
(15) or divorced (3). They are predominantly white (25), 
but approximately one-third are frcan minority groups. • The 
vast majority (31) either reside or' formerly resided in the 
community served ty the agency. Their -incomes are relatively 
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low with almopt one-third (12) earning less thanj $5,000 
per year an^ only two earning more than $12,500 per year. 

» The group Is almost evfenly divided be tween> those who 
have graduated from college or beyond (20) and those who 
have not; however, there^ Is a wide range In that (6) 
have less than a^hlgh school education, and oveli: one-third 
(14) have a master's degree or beyond. Of tho^e who had 
advanced study, the overwhelming majority (19) majpred In onfe 
of the social sciences. Slightly over half of the group (21) 
had some kind of specialized training In advocaoAr, most of 
which was agency -based. \y 

All except, two had previously worked In some other 
position. The largest single group were those who -worked • 
In some type of counseling capacity (12); however, nine 
had exp|erlence in teaching, and the remainder had a variety 
of experiences In child care, community organizing, office 
work, military service, skilled €Uid xinskllled labor. Ii/C^ 
addltloh, approximately one-fourth (10) meaitloned slgnlfl- 

cant volunteer experience. In terms of their current posl- 

l ' ^ 

tlons, the vast majority are direct service workers (29), 

five work In -a supervisory or administrative' capacity, 

three are volunteers, and two are students. The longest 

period of time employed by the current agency was six years, 

but only four have been employed longer -than two years, and 

over half C21) have been working Ih their .present capacity 

less than one year. 

G'0103 



In response a question, about experlsncee In their, 
background which were especially helpful J^n their work as 
advocate©, over half (23) mentioned pr^ious work or volun- 
teer experience. Anothel^ aizable group (l6) mentioned 
general life experiences, frequently citing perscmal 
problems (5)^ residence in or knowledge of the^ community (8), 
an^^experience as member of a minority grolip {Sy. Only 10?^ 
(4) mentioned education or^ralning. I 

Table 2 bplow presents thsnse findings in detail. 

* ' -1 '> 

TABLE 2 • . ' 

BACKGROUND OF RESPONDENTS " > 



Age 



Number ^ Percent 
1 * 



20 or under ' 1 ■ 2.5 

21-29 ■ U • 23 59.0 . 

30-39 - ^ 10 26.0 

4o+ ' i '^^ ^ -^^'^ 

Total Number 'Responding 39 100.0 V 



' ^ace or Ethnic Group 

•Number Percent 



1 



White "25 65.8 

Black ' . 12 31.6 

Chlcano . . , . 1 " 2.6 

Total Ntimber Responding 38 106.0 
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TABLE 2--Contlnued 



Marital Status 
I ikimber 



Single 
M^irrled 

Separated or Divorced 
Total Number Responding 



15 

20 

38\ 



Percent 
39.5 

100.0 



ResldeWe 



Within Area Served by Agency 
Formerly Within Area 
Outside 

Total Number I^espondlng 



Number 

22 
8 
9 

^ 39 



Percent 

56.4 
20.5 

23.1 

100.0 



" Parents 'Occupation 
^ For Those Under 30 Only ) 



/ 



Professional 
Business/Office Work 
Skilled Trade 
Unskilled Work 
Military 

Total Number Responding 



Number 



1 

1 

1^ 



Percent 

31.2 
31.2 
25.0 

6.3 
100.0 



Income 



Under $5,000 
JS5,000-|7,499 
i;7, 500 -$9,999 
iilo,ooo-$i2,499 
$12,500 + 



Total Number Responding 



Numbe r 


Percent 


■ 1.2 


34.4 


7 


19.0 


9 


24.3 


7 


19.0 


2 


5.3 


37 


100.0 



0 0 1 05 
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TABLE 2— Continued 



Education 



Less than 12th grade 
High School Graduate 
Some College 
College Graduate 
Some Graduate Work' 
Master's Degree. 
Post-Master's Study 

V, 

Total Niomber Responding 



Number 



6 
4 
8 
4 

2' 
12r 
2 



38 



Percent 

15.8 
10.5 
21.0 
; 10.5 
' 5.3 
31.6 

5.3 
100.0 



Field of Concentration 
(For Those With Advanced Study Only) 



Education 
Social Welfare 
Psychology 
Humanities 

Other (Business, Law, 
Nursing, etc.) 

Total Number Responding 



Number 

' '2 
12 
4 
3 

' C 



■ ^ercedt 

'7.7 
46.2 
15.4 
11. 5| 

1.9.2 I 

100.0 



Specialized Training in Advocacy 

Number' 



Percent 



In-Service Training 

(Current Agency) 
School-Based 

Combination Agency and School 
^ Other 
None 



14 
2 
2 

3 
8 



47.6 
6.9 
6.9 

10.3 
27.3 



Total Number Responding 



29 



100.0 
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TABLE 2--Continued 



^ Prior Work Experience 



Casework, Cotinsellng, etc. 
Teaclilng 

Child Care, Recreation 
Office Work, Business 
Skilled Trade 
Unskilled .Work (Factory, 

Waitress, etc. ) 
Community Organizing 
Other ; ^ 

None 

Total Number Responding 

(♦20 of the respondents worked In more than one ^fle^d.) 

Current Position 





rercen u 


12 


20.3 


9 


V 15.3 


10 


17.0 


• 8 


13.6 


6 


10.2 


6 


10.2 


4 


6.8 


2 


• 3.3 


2 


3.3- 






■*59 


100.0 



Direct Service Worker 
Supervisor, Administrator 
Volunteer 

Student 2 
■ 

Total Number Responding 

Work Status 



Pull -Time 

Part-Time (Includes Students 
and Volunteers), 

Total Number Responding , 

Length of- Time In Current Position 



Number 


Percent 


29 






12.8 


3 


7.7 


2 


5.1 


39 


100. 0 


Number 


Percent 


31 


79.5 


8 


20.5 






39 


100.0 



3 Months or Less 
4-6 Honths 
7-12 Months 

1-2 Years • 
More Than- 2 Years 

ERjC . Total Number RespondlngQ q j q 



Number 


Percent 


2 


5.7 


7 


20.0 


12 


34.3 


10 


28.6 


4 


11.4 


35 


100.0 
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-Distribution , 

Of 195 Incidents reported by the 39 advocate© parti- 
cipating In the study, a total of I63 were determined to 
meet the criteria specified for child advocacy. (Those 
-reports which could not be used In t^ie final analysis were 
almost all Incidents In which the respondent did not engage 
In any deliberate Intervention with tije target system, but 
rather provided simple Information and referraJ..) 

The number of Incidents reported by Individual re- 
ft 

spondents range from one to fourteen; and the number of 

Incidents Included In the final ajialysls ranged from one to 

s 

ten. Table 3 presents a frequency distribution showing t^e 
total number of Incidents reported and the total number of 

Incidents Included In the final ^analysis by the number of 

ft 

advocates In each Category. ^ 

As can be seen In this table, almost half 6f the 

advocates reported between four and six Incidents. Although 
fourteen of the respondents reported one or more Incidents 
which did not meet the criteria specified for child advocacy,^ 
aJjnost all of these were submitted In the early phase of 
data collection. After further clarification by telephone 
with the Individual respondents, they seemed to have no 
difficulty understanding the definition of child advocacy and 
selecting Inclden'^s vrtiich met the criteria specified. Only 
six respondents reported more than one Incident which could 
not be considered a clear example of child advocacy; and 
over half of the sample loss (I8 Incidents) wa^ due to 

• . ■ ccio-s . ■ . 



TABLE 3 



NUMBER OF INCIDENTS REPORTED AIH) NUMBER s 
INCLUDED 'IN FINAL ANALYSI3 BY RESPOND'ENT 























14 - 


















13 


















12 
















Total 


11 




* 






" 1 ■ 
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Number 

of - 


10 








* 








Incidents 
-Report- 9 
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Total Number of Incidents Included in 

Final Analysis 
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Respondent * 
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. three respondents who ^ach reported *ten or morQ Incidents 
and submitted, them In one mailing^ so there was no rime for 
the Investigator to correct their perception of the type 
of Incident being soiight.^ 

The total number of. Incidents submitted from each 
of the agencies In the sample ranged from seven to thirty- 
six; and the total number of Incidents utilized In the final 
analysis ranged from seven to twenty-seven. (The one 
agency which was clearly underrepresented In the final 
sample was 4he Citizen Advocacy Program. This was unfor- 
tunate^ but unavold^^ble ^ since the agency program Is prl- 
marlly a volunteer one In which each volunteer works with 
one clleht; therefore ^ although six volunteers had orlg^lnally 
agreed to participate In the study^ only two engaged In any 
advocacy during the study period and these two had only a 
limited ntamber of Incidents to report! J 

Table 4 presents a frequency distribution for each of 
th^ sample agencies showing the total nitmbex^ of ^respondents ^ " 
the total number of Incidents submitted^ and the total 
number of Incidents Included In the final anaJLysls. 

In summary y It should be, rioted that despite the. 
withdrawal of several a^encl^s originally selected to 

participate In the study an^ the difficulties In data v 

\ 

collection discussed In Chapter III^ the participants In 



the study work In a yarlety of aigency settings and represent 
a wide range in terms df their personal background auid, esqper- 
lence. Hence ^ although the Incidents Included In the study 
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do not in any way constitute a random sample of advocacy 
practice, they ^represent great diversity in regard to 




the edtj^tion, work and life experience of the respon^dents and 
the geQgraphXc location, program goals, 'organizational 
auspices and structure of the ag^cies wl^thin which the 
incidents took place. Without the financial support of the 
Office of .Child Development, it would not, of cour^, have 
been possible to examine such a wide range of adj/ocacy 
practice. , Since itV^ as ''p'O B4lble to tap this breadth of" 
experience, however, the fact\tSji4 certain dommon themes 
could be discerned among such div^ysltyj tends to lend 
credence in the study findings and to suggest their appli- 
cability for the broader field of child advocacy. 
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CHAPTER V" 
OVERVIEW OF INGIDl^NTS 

This chapter presents an overview of the I63 Incidents 
of child advocacy submitted by the study respondents. The 
findings reported here reflect the preliminary analysis of 
the Incidents conducted before the classification scheme was 
developed and are based entirely on the advocates* perception 
and reporting of the Incidents The Intent In this chapter 
is to present a phenpmenologlcal description of the incidents 
Included In the study; the ^following chapter will* present a con- 
ce,ptuaX analysis of the major variables In the advocacy process 

As discussed In Chapter III, because of the open- 
ended nature of the research Instrximent^ there was a relia- 
bility error of 14.55^ In the coding of. these variables; and, 
"of course, the Incidents reported do not In any way represent 
a random sample of advocacy Interventions. Therefore, the 
frequencies reported can only be viewed as suggestive of 
some of the dimensions of child advocacy. 

Description of Clients 

In regard to the^^/^ype of client on whose behalf the 
advocates acted. It Was noted that 93 (57-15^) were Individ- 
uals and 54 (33.1?^) Involved a parent ahd child or family 
group. The remainder of Incidents Involved siblings, 
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peer groups, or substitute family xinits. 

In those incidents in whiqh the age of the children 

wa,s specified (125), almost two-thirds (82) involved 

children aged five or \inder; and the remainder were In* the 

6-11 age group. Almost two-thirds (73) of '^he youngsters 

in those incidents in which sex was mentioned were males, 
... I • . 

^ In t'hose incidents in which client race was specified 

(ll6), ^ust half (58) werfe whites, 42 were blacks, and the 
remainder werfe Chicano, Puerto Rican or Indian. Socio- 
economic status was indicated in 106 of the incidents. 
Approximately five-sixths (89) of these clients were poor, 
but only 18 (205^) of these could be considered what has 
frequently been labeled "mxolti -problem families." The 
remainder of the clients ^were almost evenly divided between^ 
middle and working class fajnilies. ' 

In order to assess the degree of incapacity of the 
clients represented by the advocates, an attempt wap made 
to determine the number and type of personal problems or 
client handicaps mentioned hy the respondents. T)ie client s, 
-problems were identified as follows: physical illness or 
disability, 26 {l6.0%); mental illness, 8 (4.95^); retarda- 
tion/learnlng disabilities, 19 (11. 75^); emotional instability, 
42 (25.8^^H~^sturbance in family relationships, 65 {39.9%); 
delinquency/criminal charge, 45 (27.65^); drug addiction, 
5 (3.1^); alcoholism, 7 (4.35^); school behavior problem, 
60 (36.8^); other behavior problem(2), 6 {3.7%) i inadequate 
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income, 6o (36.8ji)| Inadequate eduCaitlon/Job training, 46 
(28.25^); other, 30 {lQA%), (These categories are, of 
course, not mutually^exclusive as many clients ' exhibited 
more than one handicajp-. ) . . 

Reasons for Advocacy Intervention 

An attempt was made to categorize and tabiilate tj^e 
sourtes of the problems requiring intervention by the advo- 
cates* Table 3 summ9.rizes these findings. Since the 
. attempt was made to identify as many prpblem sources as 
ppssible, the categories in the table are not mutually ex- 
clusivef. Hence, the total number of problem sources 
identified Iras 399 which yields a mean of 2.4 per incident. 

Goals 

Effort was also made to identify and categorize the 
advocates' goals in the incidents reported. In the same way 
that many incidents had more than one problem source, so 
mai^y involved more one goal. Hence, 'there were a total 

of 747 goals identified or a, mean number of 4.6 per incident. 
The results of this analysis are summarized beiaf in Table 6^ 

' Source and Extent of Advocate Involvement 

In regard to referral source, it was note^ that 76 \ 
/ V (46.6^) of the incidents involved clients with whom the 
advocate had an ongoing relationship. The other primary 

reasons for advocate involvement were referral by another 

r' 

o ■ ■ ^ ■ ^ 
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TABLE 5. ' ■ / 
RBASONS FOR ADVOCACY INTERVENTION 



NTimber ^ Percent of 
TotaJ- 

PROBLEM SOURCE . (N=l63) ' 

,Lack' of Coramvinity Resources (No 

Existing Social Provision) 5 ^ 3^.1 

Inadequate Resources (Waiting lists ^ 

staff shortages, etc.) 20 ^ 12,3 

Lack of Case Integration . l8 11,0 

Unreasonable Policy or Procedure 28 17,2 

Failure to Carry Out Stated Policy 

or Procedure Ik 8.6 

Disputed Ruling or Decision 16 9.8 

Disagreement between^ Client and 

Target System 2? l6.6 

Discrimination or Prejudice in Target 

System ^ 11 6.6 

Poor Quality Service 45 27.6 

Lack o-f ResJ>onsiveness in Target System 8l ^9.7 

Alleged Legal Violation 10 6.1 

Parental Neglect or Incapacity 78 47.9 

Other • 46 28.2 ' 

(Categories are not mutually exclusive; therefore figures do 
not total lOOJ^.) 
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TABLE 6 

GOALS OP ADVOCACY INTERVEJITIONS 



ERIC 



aOAL 


Number 

} 


Percent 
,(N=l63) 


r 




64 4 


ocCunng ACuuis s ion or imcw ocXvi^ce irom 
Target System . 




\ 

35.0 


Maintaining Client In Program !>f Target ^ 
~ System 


• 34 




Secvirlng Additional or Improved Service 


'83 


50.9 


Securing Release or Discharge of Client 
from Target System 


14 


ft 


Compliance v;lth Law . 


13 


8.0 


Enforcement^ of Stated Policy or Procedure 15 


9.2 


Reversal of Prior Rxiling or Decision 


32 


19.6 . 


Special Treatment (Exception to usual 
policy or procedure) 


46 




Change of Policy or Procedure > 


- 4 


2.6 


Change of Attitude or Behavior of Personnel 
in Target System 7^ 


45.4 


Change of Personnel 


1 


0.6 


Case Integration 


25 


15.3 


Program Coordination 


1 


0.6 


Expansion of Existing or Development of 
New Community Resource 


8 


4 q 
•+, y 


Maintaining of Enhancing Client's Level 
of Functioning 


158 


96.9 


Strenthenlng or Improving Family Relatlonshlp62 


38.0 


Change In Law or Interpretation of Law 


1 


0.6 


Other. . ' 


14 


• 8.6 


( Categories are. not , mutually exclusive; 
^ not total lOOjB) 0 0117 


therefore 


figures ao 
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social agency (20. 9S^) and parent referral (9.7$^). Other 
sources of advocate involvement such as self and peer 
referral and advocate initiation were each involved in 
five per cent or less of the incidents. 

Pifty-twb (31.9J^) of the Ijfterventions Mere conducted 
by telephone, 1.4l {23)2f^)^ yy fe^ffsonal meeting, and'43c (2'6'.45^) 
by some pomhination of these. - Only 6 (3.056) involved any ' 
sort of written correspondence. The majority of incidents 
involved relatively little time investment on the part 6f 
the advocates. For example, only 35 (21.55^) incidents 
involved four or more contacts and only 32 (19.6jt) 6f the 
f)roblems took longer than a week to resolve. The largest 
single group of incidents, 6l (37. ^5^), involved only one 
contact with the target system, and an additional 46 (28.25^) 
involved only two contacts. 

In 136 (83.4?^) of the incidents, the respondents 
themselves made the decision to intervene; and in no case 
was the decision entirely that of the supervisor or agency 
admin4.strator. Hence, it would appear that the advocates 
are permitted to function relatively independently. In 
regard tp staff investment in the incidents, I5I (92. 65^) 
involve^only the advocate; other staff were involved in 8 
(4.9^) of the incidents; supervisors were involved in only 
3 (1.85^) of the interventions reported; and administration 
and board members were each involved in only one incident, 
clients, however, were direct^jj involved in 74 (44.25^) of 
Q the interventions. Also, the respondents utilized agency 
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consultants In 53 (32.55^) of the incidents. And they asked 
independent individxials or organizations to intervene in 39 
(23.9S^) of the incidents, 

\ 

In describing the sgecieCLized re8,ource8 en(pl<^yed 
for their advocacy, 109 (66.95i) indicated that they had 
specialized knowledge of the target agency which /enabled ^ 
them to intervene effectively. In contrast, only 29 {17. Q^) 
mentioned that Mvey required any specialized training for 
their interventions. Another 48 (29.55^) indicated that they 
needed a positive relationship with the target system to 
intervene successfully. 

The advocates generally displayed a high degree of 
personal involvement in the incidents they reported. Only 
4 {2.5%) said that their involvement was low or below 
average, whereas 99 (60,7J^) indicated that their involve- 
ment was high or above average. Asked to account for their 
high degree of involvement, 119 {73.0%) mentioned their 
feelings for the client; 15 (9.25^) said that their feelings 
about the target agency influenced their involvement; and 
50 (22.7J^) mentioned their feelings about the type of inci- 
dent involved. Only 7 {^•3%) described all three as influenc 
ing their involvement. 

Target Systems 

The types of target systems involved in the I63 
reported incidents are described below in Table 7. 

00119 • ^ 
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TABLE 7 

TARGET SYSTEMS * . ' 



TARGET SYSTEM ^ 


Number 


Percent 


Host A:jency (Internal Advocacy) 


l6 


- 9.8 


Schools 




28.9 


Day Care Programs 


2 


1.2 


xieaical Pocility 


11 


6.7 


Mental Health Agency 


1 


0.6 


Retardation Facility 


3 


1.8' 


Social Service Agency 


14 


8.6 


Recreation Program 


1 


0.6 


Church 


1 


0.6 


Financial Assistance Program 


17 


10.^1 


Police 


5 


3.1 


Court 


9 


- 5.5 


Pr'obatlon Department 


12 


7.2 


Correctional Facility 


1 


0.6 


Housl:^^S AuthbrityAandlord 


8 


•4.9 


Other Governmental Agency or Office 


5 


3.1 


Private Individual or Business 


h 


2.5 


Other 


6 


3.8 


TOTAL 


163 


100.0 
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It was reported that more people from a wider range • 

jof positions in the ta'fget systems were involved in the 

inci;dents than were those in the advocate agfency. For 

example, 86 (52,85^) of the incidents involved tt/o or more 

individuals from the target system, whereas only 10 (6.1^) 

of the incidents involved more than one person from the. 

advocate agency. Similarly, in terms of the range of 

\ 

people involved, 87 (53.^5^) of the incidents involved 
supervisors, board members or others from the target system, 
whereas only 13 (8*05^) of the incidents involved anyone 
other than the respondent from the advocate agency* 

The majority of the target -systems were receptive to 
the requests or the advocates in that the respondents indi- 
cated that the target systems were somewhat or very receptive 
in 90 (55*25^) of the incidents and that they were somewhat 
or very unreceptive in only 23 (l^.lj^) of the incidents, , 
Part of the reason for the receptiveness of the target 
systems may he due to the fact that a majority of the re- 
spondents, 92 (56.4ji), had direct prior contact with the 
target agency, and only 5 (3.15^) had no prior knowledge of 
the system. 

Results of Advocacy Interventions 

Commenting on the effects of their interventions, 
(79»8j^) of the respondents reported that they achieved at 
least partial success and another 12 (7.^5^) indicated that 
some other satisfactory solution had been found or that they 
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were at. least working on some alternative plan. Conse-, 
quently, only 21 (12.9?^) considered their intervention a 
tota.1 failure. ' ^ 

1 In discussing the reasons Tor their success, the 
largest number, 95 (58.3^), mentioned the responsiveness of 
the target system. Other major reasons offered for their 
success included knowledge of the^ target system, 45 (27.65^); 
influence with the target system, 45 (27.6?^); prior relation- 
ship with the target system, 39 (23. 95^); relationship with 
the client, 26 (l6.0^); intervention of a third-party, 26 
(16.0^); and simple persistence, 19 (11.7^).^ Legal sanction 
and the abili]ty to pose a threat to the target system were 
each mentioned by only 6. (3.75^) of the respondents. 

In suggesting reasons for their failure, the largest 
number, 11 (45.05^ of the 25 who offered any reason for 
their complete or partial failure) /mentioned their lack 
of power or influence in relation to the target system./ 
Others indicated such reasons as lack of resources in the 

target or advocate agency, simple mishandling, discrimination 

\ 

in the target system, and third-party intervention. 

Summary of Findings 

From the findings discussed in this chapter, it can 
be seen that the clients served by the child ^idvocates 
pe^rticipating in this study were reasonably typical of the 
general population of social, work agencies providing, 
services to children and youths. In other words, the clients 
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were primarily Indlvldml children or family groups and 
the largest , single gr^up were adolescent boys. The client 
population was ialmost evenly c^ividedh between whites and 
minority group members. The overwhelming majority were 
from low-income families, only a small percentage would 
be considered multi -problem. The clients were reported to 
display a high number of personal or behavior problems and 
in almost half the 4^cidents, the respondents indicated that 
thgxe was some degree 6f parental neglect or incapacity. 
Almost all of the respondents were concerned about 
^^intaining or enhancing the clients' present level of 
functioning; but their specific obje'ctives^n the incidents 
reported were primarily those of secur^g a<i&tional or im- 
'proved service, changing the attitudes or behavior of pel*- 
s-ohnel in the target system, or securing special treatment 
on the basis of individxial client needs. The problems 
the target systems pi^cipitating the advocates' intervention 
were, primarily those of poor quality service, lack of re- 
« ^p^nsiveness i unreasonable policies or procedure^ and disa- 
greement with the client. The Vnterventions reported took 
\ place primarily af the staff or ^ypervisory leveil and in- 
volved relatively little investment^?~time or energy on 
the part of the advocates. ,The majority of respondent? had 
prior contact and adequate knowledge of the target systems; 
■ and since the target systems were generally responsive to 
their requests, they were able to achieve a high degree of 
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s'uccess using rather low-key, collaborative approaches. 
The advocates did dlsplaV a high degree of personal in- 
volvemerxt in the incidents, based largely on their feelings 
for the client; therefore, it is possible that theif concern 
and persistency contributed to the responsiveness of the 
target systems • 
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CHAPTER VI 

DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF THE CLASSIFICATION SCHEl^ 

9 ' 

In describing her use of the critical incident tech- 
nique for inductive conceptualization, McGuire commented that 
"...the classification of incidents became a slow, painstak- 
ing process ^characterized by many shifts in thinking and 
miich retracing of steps already reached. .Early formvila- 



tions , sometimes achieved bjfe intuitive flashes, had to be 
subjected to re -examination and then accepted, rejected, 
or recast in clearer term^.'V^ This researcher discovered 
that this was an accurate description of the conceptualiza- 
tion process. 

The priirlary advantage of the critical incident tech- 
nique is that it utilizes raw data as the starting point for 
conceptualization. However, as suggested previously, this 
does not eliminate th^ problem of researcher bias; the very 
fact that the technique does not impose an explicit theoreti*- 
cal framework means that the researcher must examine the 
data from the subjective viewpoint of his own values, 
theoretical leanings, knowledge base, and experience. 
Once the decision has been made as to which variables should 
J^sidered, it is relatively easy to determine subcategories 
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^McGuire, op. cit. , p. 77* 
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on the basis of raw data and to test the reliability of 
these classifications. The decision as to which should be 
the primary categories of the classification scheme Is, 
however, largely a subjective one. It was this decision 
wtjlch posed the most difficulty for this researcher and 
which necessitated three rnajor reworklngs of the classlflc 
tlon scheme. 





Devising the Classification Scheme 

The methodology employed In this' study was described 
In detail In Chapter III. In^regard to the development of 
the classification scheme, however, it should be stressed 
that the researcher first used the inductive approach only 
in regard to the classification of advocacy techniques; the , 
other major dimensions in the advocacy process were identi- 
fied deductively, and cociing, was initiated on this basis. 
It was only after the coding had been completed and the 
Incidents had been extensively analyzed that the decision 
was made to identify and categorize all of the major otmen- 
sions on an inductive basis. This shift in design became 
essential once it was determined that the classification 
scheme developed on A logical basis simply did not capture- 
or, adequately describe all of the major elements in the 
advocacy process. However, the classification of techniques 
continued to be the pfrimary emphasis of the study. 

In developing the classification scheme presented in> 
this chapter, the researcher was guided by Finestone^s 
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suggestion that the following operations facilitate develop- 
ment of a classification scheme: 

J* 

1. Identification of the distinctions implied 
in the classification. 

' 2. Conceptualization of the distinctions by 
formulating dimensions, 

3. Defining the dimensions and stating the 
basic assximptions \inderlying their choice. 

h. Stating additional assiimptions and dimen- 
sions when tb^se seem indicated. 



5. Identifying the sub-categories of each 
dimension, 

6, Reconstructing the origlojil classifications 
after considering various possible combina- 
tions of categories in the dimensions ,1 

A classification scheme of the major variables in 
case advocacy as engaged in by practitioners of child 
advocacy is presented in Figure 1, The ren^ainder of this 
chapter is devoted to description and analysis of the twelve 
dimensions identified in this scheme. The frequency dis- 
tribution for each variable is reported; and, where appro- 
priate, examples of actual incidents of child advocacy are 
provided for illustrative purposes. (The examples are' 
taken verbatim from the advocates' reports and have been 
edited only to eliminate identifying data and unnecessary 
detail.) 



Samuel Flnestone, "Issues Involved in Developing 
Diagnostic Classifications for Casework," Casework Papers , 
i960 (New York: Famil/ Service Association or America 1 , 
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FIGURE 1 

CLASSIFICATION SCHEME: r4AJ0R VARIABLES 
IN CASE ADVOCACY ON BEHALF OF CHILDREN 

I. Change Agent (Advocate) 

II. Cllent/Beneflclary 

A. Individual 

B. Family/Primary Group 

C. Specific Category or Class of Children 

III. Primary Source of Problem 

A. Indlvldxxal or Primary Group 

B. Transactions between Individual/Primary Group 

and Service System 
Intraorganlzatlonal (Service System) 

1. Structural Defect 

2. Personnel Deficiency 

D. Interorganlzatlonal (Sex*vlce Network) 

E. Community /Society 

IV. Target System j 

A. Internal (Intervention directed toward advocate' 

own agency) ^ 

B. Education 

C. Juvenile Justice 

D. Social Service 

E. Financial Assistance I. 
,F. Health 

G. Housing % 

H. Other , . ^ 

♦ 

V. Objectives 



A. Securing Existing Rlght(s] 

Servlce(s), or Resource (s) - 

B. Enhancing Existing Right (s). 

Servlce(sK or Resource(s) 

C. Developing New Right(s), S€rvlce(s)i or 

Resource(s) 

D. Preventing, Limiting, or Terminating Client 

Involvement with Dysfunctional Service System 

VI. Sanction for Interventlcn 

A. Law or Public Statute 

B. Administrative Entitlement 
* C. Administrative Discretion 

' D. Client Need a 4 n o 
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FIGURE 1- -Continued r 

VII. Reeource© - ^ ^ 

A. Kndwledge 

1. Client Situation 

2. Target System 

P\ 3. Service NetworK/Outslde Resources 

I 4. Community 

' B. Influence 

1. Client/Primary Group 

2. Target System 

3. Service Network/Outside, Resources 
H. Community 

C. Cooperation. of Client/Primary Qrowp 

D* Communication-Relationship Skills 

E. Personal Commitment of Advocate 

P. Organizational Commitment of Advocate*© Agency 

VIII. Receptivity of Target System 

A. Very Receptive 

B. somewhat R^eptlve 

C. Neutral/Mixed 

D. Somewhat Unreceptlve 

E. Very Unreceptlve 

IX. Object of Intervention 

A. Individual/Primary Group 

B. Line Staff ^ 

C. Supervisory or Administrative Personnel 

D. Policy -Making or Funding Body 

E. Public Offlclal(s) 

F. Independent Service Organization (Third Party) 

G. Ad Hoc Coalition/Community Group 

H. Legislative Body* 

I. Adjudicatory Body 

X. Levels of Intervention 

A^ Local/County 

B. State / 

C. National* 
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• FIGURE 1- -Continued 

XI. >lethodB of Intervention 

A. Intercession 

1. Request 

2. Plead 

3. Persist 

B. Persuasion 

1 • Inform 

2. Instruct 

3. Clarify 

H, Explain 
5. Argue 

C. Negotiation > 
. 1, Dialogue 

2. ^ Sympathize (Commiserate) 

3. Bargain ^ 
^. Placate 

D. Pressure ' 

I. Threaten 

2. Challenge 

3. Disregard (Ignore) 

E. Coercion 

1. Deceive 
P. Disrupt* 

3. Administrative Redress 

^. Legal Action i 

F. Indirect • 

1^ Client Education or Training 

2. Community Organizing 

3. Third-Party Intervention 
System Dodging 

5- Constructing Alternatives 

XII. Outcome 

A. Goal Achieved 

B. Goal Partially Achieved 

C. Goal Not Achieved, but Other Satisfactory Result 

D. Goal Achieved, but Later Nullified 

E. No Change or Achievement 



*None of the sa.iple Incidents cotild be classified In these 
categories. However, If a sufficient number of Incidents 
could be Collected, It seemis likely that some * would fall 
Into thesfc categories. Therefore, It seemed appropriate 
to Includfe them#ln the classification scheme. 
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I. Change Agent • This refers ^the person or persons 
who Initiate the attempt to change or Influence the target 
.system, . 

In all of the san^le Incidents^ the change agent was 
the advocate. This factor was pre -determined In this study 
because of t^ie criteria specified for the reporting of 
advocacy Interventions. However, If one were examining 
the advocacy process from a different perspective, the change 
agent co\ild be some other type of person or organization. 
For exanqple, the change agent could be the client, a client 
organization, an attorney., a Journalist, or a social action 
group. 

II • Client - This refers to the person or persons whom 
the advocate expects to benefit from his Intervention or on 
whose behalf he Is acting. Is the client an Individual child 
or a family unit? If a larger group Is to be the beneficiary. 
Is this a special category of children (retarded, physically 
handicapped, poor, minority ,^ del%iquent, etc.) or all chil- 
dren within the advocate's domain?^. 

The primary clients or beneficiaries In the Incidents 
reported were distributed as follows: 

m 

Individual 93 
Pamily/Prlmary Group 65 
Specific Category or Class of Children ^ 




Total 163 (100.05^) 



^Although the study focused on case advocacy; some 
Interventions Initiated on behalf of an Individual are later 
"expanded to benefit a larger group. 
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III. Problem - This defers to the primary source or 
location of the difficulty which precipitated the advocate's 
intervention. For example, d^es the problem arise from 
intrapsychic or interperso^l conflicts or from distorted 
communication or interaction between the client and the 
target system? if the problem is internal to the target 
system, is it a structural problem (poor policies, rigid 
procedures, dysfunctional role allocation, etc.); or 
is it a personnel problem (unqualified staff, punitive atti- 
tudes, slipshod work, etc.)? if the problem is rooted in 
the larger community, is it an issue of poor coordination or 
duplications ajid gaps within the service network; or is 
it a problem of discriminatory attitudes, lack of public 
support, or inadequate resources in society at large? 

The primary problems in the sample incidents were 
identified as follows: 



Individual 


23 


(l4.15^) 


Transactional 


11 ' 


'22. 75^) 


Structural 




27.0^) 


Personnel 






Interorganizational 


14 1 




Community' 






Total 163 (- 





When a client presents his situation to the advocate, 
the first task is that of developing some understanding of 
the problem. The way in which the problem is defined is of 
major importance in determining what type of advocacy, if 
any, is to be attempted and what the target system is to be. 
For example, incident nos. 45 and 56 below both describe 
problems which are transactional in nature in that a child 
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lias become a behavior problem in school. In incident no. 56, 

the advocate defines the problem primarily as a failure 

of school personnel to respond to the needs of the individual 

student and focuses on the school as the target system. 

In contrast, in incident no. 45, the advocate starts on 

this basis; but when his initial efforts fail, he shifts 

to the student as the target of intervention, attempting 

to modify the client's behavior to meet the needs of the 

school system. The latter incident could not, of course, 

be considered an example of advocacy, as defined in this study. 



Incident No. ^6 

P. is a last semester senior in high school and will 
gradmte in June if he passes the six courses he is taking. 
I had previously helped P. set up his schedule for this 
semester and am in the process of arranging a tytor for his 
economics course. 

In Febniary, the assistant principal told me P. would 
not be able to graduate since he had been kicked out of his 
two art classes. I was aware that P. was skipping art class 
and had talked with him about the possibility of getting 
kicked out of class and not being able to graduate. When 
informed by assistant principal about P.'s situation, I 
became aware that he and the administrative assistant felt 
there was no reason to try to help P. because "he won't 
graduate anyway; he wants the diploma but isn't willing to 
earn it." 

My goal was to get P. back in art class and reach an 
agreement with art teacher as to what P. would have to do to 
stay in class and receive passing grades so that he may 
graduate. 

The art teacher was willing to allow P. back in class 
with the condition that if he was tjruant or misbehaves, he 
would he through. The teacher wanted P. to sign a contract 
to this effect, but P. would not because he felt it would be 
next to Impossible for him not to skip any classes. 

P. then came in to talk with me to see if I could help 
him. I asked if he would be willing to sign a contract with 
the art teacher allowing him six skips for the remainder of 
the semester, if the teacher agreed. P. agreed. I then 
talked with the teacher and he agreed. I also encouraged the 
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teacher to talk with F. about his ott^ier responsibilities in 
order to pass the course. He did tnis the next class period, 
and P. signed the contract. 

I assigned myself to check on F.'s absences from art 
and made it clear to him that only absences suqh as doctor's 
appointment, being home sick and other acceptable school 
absences would not count as skips. 

I feel my advocacy wa© successful because F. still 
has the opportunity to graduate in June if he passes hLs 
courses, I have talked with him and discussed the fact 
that the responsibility for his graduating is on his shoulders 
and no one else's, 

I feel such intervention could have been handled by 
another adult in the school if any had wanted. No special 
expertise was necessary. Just an interest in F, and a willing- 
ness to recommend an alternative way of handling the situation. 
I felt the art teacher was glad to have an adult intervene 
and offer another alternative so he could give F. a better 
chance of making it. 



Incident No, 4^ 

M. would not 'attend school regularly. She felt she 
didn't need to attend school; her excuse was that the chil- 
dren at school picked on her, and that she didn't like to 
ride the bus. 

My goal was to get M. to attend school regularly. I 
hoped, by working with the school, to interest M. in school 
so that she would want to go, 

I talked with M,'s principal and teacher to see if 
we could work out something that would help M. to become 
interested in attending school. The teacher said she could 
not do anything to help M. because she felt that lyl, needed 
some other kind of help, I talked to the bus driver to see 
if something could be worked out concerning the bus probl'^m. 
The bus driver failed in his attempt to get M, on the bus. 

On behalf of M,, I put in for a transfer through the . 
Board of Education to another school, M, was transferred, 
but after going to school for a few days, she stopped going. 
I then called the Board of Education to arrange for M. to 
take psychological tests to determine what her problem was. 

The test report stated that M, was emotionally dis- 
turbed and needed to be placed in a special school. I started 
proceedings to have M, enrolled in such a school. Forms had 
to be filled out by school principal. Board of Education, 
mother, family doctor and myself, . Within a short time, the 
placement was made at the school^ 

My goal had shifted f rpm that of getting M. to attend 
school regularly to that of discovering what her problem 
was, and on thfe basis of that discovery, placing her in a 
school for emotionally disturbed children. 
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IV. Target System - This refer© to the organization, 
institution, or social system which the advocate ig atten5)t- 
ing to influence or change in some way. Is the target the 
advocate's own agency (internal advocacy)? If it is another 
eervlpe system, what type o^ system is this - educational, 
Juvenile Justice, social service, financial assistance, 
health, housing, or. other? 

The target systems in the advocacy intervention© 
reported were distributed as follows: 



Internal (Host Agency) 

Education 

Juvenile Justice 

Social Service 

Financial Assistance 

Health 

Housing 

Other 

Total 



16 9.m 

26 (l6.05t 



20 

17 

12 



12, p 
9.3% 



The choice of target system is directly Influenced by 
the advocate's understanding of the problem. Effective 
advocacy, however, seldom employs a simple cause -effect 
model. For example. In Incident no. 108 below, the original 
problem seemed to root in the school system. Therefore, 

, the advocate could have Intervened with the school person- 
nel who were obviously neglecting their responsibility to 
attempt to understand and meet the educational needs of 
all children. Instead, the advocate conducted a thorough 
investigation which led him to decide that intervention 
with the welfare department would be the most effective 

, means of resolving the presenting problem. 
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Incident no. 108 



S. is a black, 9-year old, 'second-grade, borderline 
student who was suspended from school. Because of neglect 
at home, he would come to school with strong odors, of 
ur4|ae and wearing filthy clothes. The children would ' 
reject him and he woxild therefore become very hostile and 
aggressive. The teacher was unable to meet both S.^s 
needs and the needs of the other children. 

My goal was to get S. readmitted to school and to 
contact the necessary persons to correct his hygienic 
situation. 



I first contacted the school to get all the iWfor- \ 
mation I could on S., and then called the mother to set up ^ 
an appointment to visit her at home. At her home, I told 
her why S. had been suspended; she did not know about the 
suspension. She told me she had had a nervous breakdown a 
few months ago and was presently an out-patient. When I 
asked what kind of assistance she was getting due to her 
condition, she told me she was receiving state aid and had 
no one to help her with S. and her two other children. 
I informed her that she could receive Aid to the Disabled 
(ATD) as well as Aid to Pamilies of Dependent Children and 
that her social service worker could make It possible for 
her to have a helper come to the house until she was fully/ 
recovered. \ 

I then contacted the pupil services worker and related 
to her the information I had received, explained the situa- 
tioa, and informed her that the necessary steps were being 
taken to correct the situation. On that basis, S. was 
readmitted to school. 

I took the mother down to the department of social 
services and made complaint that she should be receiving 
ATD. I did get her status changed, for she is now receiv- 
ing $150 more a month. 

I feel my intervention was successful. My first 
goal of getting S. readmitted to school was achieved, by 
going outside the school system to another system - department 
of social services - to secure health and financial assistance 
for S. ' s famijby. 



In a somewhat similar case, incident no. 131 below, it can 
be seen that the advocate's xinderstanding of the problem 
Influenced the selection of target. Since the child had 
been truant for two months, it would be easy to affix 
responsibility on the parents. Instead the advocate 
O operated on the aiisumption that the school system has 
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responsibility for educating all children and intervened 
accordingly. 



Incident No. 131 . " 

S. is a 10-year-old, black youth who was truant 
from school and had been hangiog^around the play area^ of 
the hospital where my agency is affiliated. S.'s -parents 
are divorced, and the father is head of the household. 

My goal was to get S. back in school and to notify 
.the father of Kis son's actions. 

During a talk with S., he told me that he was en- 
rolled in three different schools. My first task was to 
find out which school he actually went to. I called the 
schools, and all three denied that' S. belonged there and 
denied responsibility. 

I contacted a person from the task force' for children 
out of school who found out that S. had not been registered 
in any school for three years. I then wrote S.'s father a 
letter asking if we could meet and discuss his son. The 
father called me to set up a meeting. 

I di&tfo^red Iflial^ the boy belonged in one of the 
schools l/had .dall^ra^ The principal of that school denied 
responsibility, spying that S. had told hiih he was transfer- 
ring to another school. I told him I coul|l not see how it 
is possible for a jcbild to^be enrolled in a Ischool and be 
truant for two months without the teacher bedoming concerned 
and inform3big the principal and the p^ncipal getting in 
touch with the parents. I said that rne transfer excuse was 
ridiculous, as a par^t has to sign a permission slip for 
ita transfer to be approved. 

My confrontation with the principal proved effective. 
The prirttipal agreed to re-enroll S. at father's request; 
but he continued to deny responsibility. 



It should also be noted that the problem and target 
system may shift over time. For example, in incident no. 177 
below, the advocate'' was originally concerned about a struc- 
tural problem of the school .system (institutionalised proce- 
dures for placing "problem^" children in special classes). 
In order to prevent this, he decided to insist on an inde- 
pendent ^outside evalxmtiori. The advocate then encountered 
the problem of lack of toordination and gaps in the commimity 
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service network. In addition, he was stymied by personnel 
deficiencies In the child guidance clinic which had become 
a secondary target system. Hence, he had to ask still 
another agency to Intervene. 

Incident No. 177 

I work with the mother of a black, multi -problem 
/ family in a ghetto section of a large metropolitan city. 
The local elementary school which one of Mrs. B.' s children 
- , attends complained many times to her about her son's dis- 
ruptive behavior. The school finally asked for herjpermission 
to test the boy in order to place him in a special. 41a si? 
(In this city, such permission is required.) . 'I 

Mrs. B., who deeply mistrusts the school's natives 
regarding her son, feared that he would be place;r in a 

dead-end" classroom. I suggested we obtain a^routside 
evaluation of the child in the hope of securing an unbiased, 
adequate evaluation. The school viewed my intervention with 
hostility, and my contact with the school led me to share 
Mrs. B.'s mistrust of its motives regarding the best interests 
of her sen. 

I made a referral to the child guidance clinio, of a 
large university In the city. A worker at the 61inic placed 
the child on, a waitingJList with the implication tha*athe x" 
evaluation would be jidne shortly. I calif d the clinic many( 
tilnes about the ey^uation, but nothing was done. 1^ problem 
soon shifted fromf that of preventing the child frOm being 
placed in a "dead-end" class to securing the child's evalua- 
tion by the clinic. 
' , ' The worker's supervisor at the clinic called my 

supervisor and asked for a meeting. She said that the 
child couldn't. be tested for several months because "this 
case wasn't any more urgent than others, lack of stafrt etc." 
. Thus, supervisor backed off from commltmerfb made by worker, 
with no real explanation giyen. 

' - ' At this time, I enlisted the aid of a third-jfarty, a 
local family agenay which had been previously working with 
the family. The supervisor at this agency thotaght he could 
do something to help.- I gather that he brought' pressure 
to top levels in the clinic, for the child will now be tested 
at the end of this month. 

y. Objective - This refers to the goal of the advo- 
cate's intervention or the result, he is attempting to bring 
^ about. In other wor4s, is the advocate trying to secure 
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rights^ services^ or resources which the client Is not re- 
ceiving but to which he Is entitled? Or Is he attempting 
to enhance the quantity or quality of a service or entitle- 
ment which the client Is already receiving? Is he attempting 
to develop new services or resources which the client needs 
but are not currently available? Or Is he attempting to 
prevent, limit, or terminate the client's Involvement with 
a target system which Is potentially dysfunctional? 

The objectives reported In the sample Incidents were 
distributed as follows: 

Securing existing rights, services or resources 77 (^7*9?^) 

Enhancing existing rights, services or resources 57 (3^#3J^) 

Developing new rights, services, or resources 10 ( 6.1%) 
Preventing,, limiting or terminating involvement 

with dysfunctional service system 19 {11.7%) 

Total l63 (lOO.OJK) 

In incident no. 52 below, for exanqple, the advocate 

acts to secure emd protect an existing right of the client's, 

whereas in Incident no, 89 the advocate intex*venes to enhance 

an existing service. Incident no, 9 provides a clear example 

of what has been termed system-dodging in that the advocate 

V 

conducts a number of negotiations to prevent the client's 

f — ^ 

involvement with the probation department since he feels this 
contact would be dysfunctional for the client. Incident 
no, 57 also is an exan^le of system-dodging; however, in ' 
this case, the advocate's primary objective becomes the 
development of ^ternative service resources, 
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Incident No. 52 , 

A. Is a 12-y6ar-old black child who was expelled 
from school several times for minor offenses. A.'s older 
brother, who went to the same school, was always getting 
In trouble and being sent home. It seems that at first 
A. was accused of the same kinds of things simply because 
h^s older brother had caused problems. 

A teacher accused A. of breaking the side-view 
mirror on her car, and a case was brought against A. The 
mother asked the court to appoint a^ lawyer, and when the 
case came up and a lawyer still had not been appointed, ^ 
she called me. My goal was to secure legal aid and counsel 
for A.'s family. 

When A.'s mother Informed me that the court had 
scheduled the hearing, I Immediately contacted the court 
personally. ^ I first talked to A.'s probation officer who 
seemed to know nothing about the case. He said he would 
call me back, and after several days, I called him again. 
He learned that the court had still not appoirfted a lawyer, 
but he had found a lawyer who agreed to repr^serit-A. ' s 
family. However, the lawyer was not planning to see the 
mother until the hearing. 

I contacted the lawyer and suggested he get In touch 
with A.'s mother before the hearing, or she woiild'not show 
up In court. I talked to the mother and the lawyer on the 
day of the hearing to be sure they had gotten together. 
They had, and the mother felt comfortable and satisfied 
with the results of their talk. 

Incident No. 8^ ✓"'""■"""^ 

My client is a poor, black woman is t/e mother 
of a 3-year-old child who was enrolled in a da/ care center. 
Several times she had missed the bus which would take her 
child to the day care's bus stop. Child was dismissed from 
day care because of these transportation problems. The 
mother was satisfied with the educational philosophy of the 
school and was pleased with the growth and development of 
her child since she had been enrolled (three months ago). 
She called me in distress wanting help in finding another 
school for her child. 

4. {?y Soal was to resolve the transportalon problem so 

u""?^?.^^ re-enrolled in day care school. Because 
the child had adjusted 4;o the school, I did not want the 
child to have>6 make jt?" transition to another school situation. 

u I was-^iliar with the day care center and had estab- * 
llshed friendly relations with them. They have an outstanding 
educational program. I called center and asked them to recon- 
sider their reasons for dismissing the child. Their policy 
Is that children arrive and be picked up on schedule. I told 
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them transportation was a small part ^n helping a child and 
family. I recommended ways of working out the mother's 
problem. They were sympathetic and Immediately reconsidered 
their position. 

Other transportation arrangements have since been made^ 
and the school called me to say thlngs/were working out 
better for the family. I f^^i-J succeeded because of the 
outside pressure. I was abl€ to fi^Jp^y, regarding the Irration- 
ality of the school's decision. The school has been known 
to dismiss children unnecessarily. 



Incident No. 9 

B. Is a young g4.rl who h^id run away from home ajid 
was currently living with her sister, 100 miles away. Sister 
called me to say It was not a good arrangement as she was In 
school, her parents did not like her, and If they found out 
B. was there they would call the sheriff. B. had been In 
Juvenile hall before cuid "ftectked out" and did not wamt to 
return. Sister described father as "middle class appleple 
•" Sister wanted to know what could be done to re- 
solve the problem. 

I told her I would try to work something out between 
sheriff and probation which would keep B. out of the hall. 
I explained that Juveniles essentially have no legal rights 
versus their parents and that legal agencies almost always 
teike the side of the parents. 

My goal was to keep the sheriff's office and probation 
out of the case \intll we could contact the parents and 
someone In their community to handle the problem. It was 
almost certain parents would have B. arrested If they knew 
where shevwas. We wanted to approach them first. 

I called the Juvenile sgt. of the county sheriff's 
office and confided to her the Information without name and 
asked what kind of legal situation we were In. Sgt. needed 
name and more Information. I extracted premise they would 
not bu&t B. if I gave the infomiation. (I had B. 's per- 
mission to use her name.) I told sgt. that B. was safe and 
wanted to get together with her parents and a nfeutral party 
(since her fath6r was friendly with some probation officers). 

Sheriff's office had called the home community to 
find out B.'s legal status. She was listed as a runaway, 
but they had used their discretionary powers to enable us 
to find some solution to the problem. In effect, they would 
not bust B. if she promised to stay with sister until we 
could get her home or work out some arrangement with parents. 

I called a local youth agency in home community and 
asked them to lntQ|rvene In B.'s behalf, 'as the local probation 
people had sided flth parents over past Issues. They agreed. 
I called parents and told them B. was safe and set up a con- 
ference with the lineal agency.^ Parents agreed to transport 
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B. and forego having sheriff do this. This move effectively 
avoided Involvement on the part of local sheriff and probation. 

I later heard from sister that the .situation was fairly 
good, but family was not following through on therapy arrange- 
ment. Advocacy was successfyl In that B. got home without 
any Involvement with legal system or any Incarceration. 

Effective advocacy was a result of the fact that most 
local agencies in the community feel we are legitimate and 
will accept us at face value. The juvenile sgt. probably 
felt B. was in good hands. Also, my knowledge of the workings 
I of Juvenile department proved valuable. 

This incident brings out the need for class advocacy 
to acquire some legal rights for minors who are not 'criminals 
but who can't get along with their families. We need some 
facility in the community to house these types of kids when 
they don't have somewhere to go - either a temporary or a 
more permanent base. 

Incident No. 37 

A. and D. are two boys from a town s6me distance from 
our agency. Finding nothing in that area to keep them in- 
terested, and with a home life that left much to be desired, 
they hitched to a larger cltjr where A. has a sister. It is 
debatable whether they had the full cooperation an(;i permis- 
sion of their parents. 

In an attempt to findjiork, A. and D. went to the 
human resources development office where a worker in the 
Job corps referred them to our youth advocacy agencv. My 
goal as the boys' advocate wa^ to get emergency help (slQce 
A.'s sister had changed her mind about putting 'them up) ^ to 
help them find Jobs, and to give them information and^ftelp 
in avoiding contact with probation. (The automatic probation 
decision would be to send them back to the town they had left.) 
My agency felt no compulsion to return the boys to the town 
they had left. ^ 

I made several phone calls - to the Job corps, child 
protective services, social services department - which turned 
up no real Job possibilities other than those generally 
known, such as restaurants, gas stations, etc. There was no 
enc'ouragement about housing possibilities either. 

A. ^nd D. and I then went over a youth resource 
directory which my agency keeps in the office. This turned 
up some leads - such as rural manpower and neighborhood youth 
corps. We also discussed the rr^erlts of the boys' going to 
another large city where one of the boys' brother lives. 
I took the boys to the first office on their agenca; then 
it was up to them. 

Two days later A. came back to report no success in 
finding employment"^. He was on his way .to the other city. 

I feel that this incident was ^'marginal'' and ''not 
very effective adyocacyT' This was due primarily to a total 
^ lack of resources in the community. 
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VI. Sanctlonl - This refers to the basis on which the 
advocate Justifies his interveation. Is the advocate at- 
tempting to secure a legal right of the client? a benefit 
w^ich has been administratively specified? a service or 
benefit which is available on a discretionarir basis? or a 
service which the client needs but is not currently pro- 
vided or guaranteed? 

The sanction for the advocates* activity in the * 
incidents reported was identified as follows: 



Law/Public Statute 19 
Administrative Entitlement - 31 



Administrative Discretion 60 {36.85^J 



Client Need 53 



11.7^ 



32,3? 



Total 153 (100*056; 

As will become clearer in the discussion of tech- 
niques, objects and levels of intervention, the question 
of sanction is a critical one in the advocacy process. If 
the advocate is seeking to protect his client's right vmder 
the. law, he can ta^e whatever measures are necessary to 
insure this, but he may need only to not;Lfy the target 
system that his actions are being monitored. Similarly, 
if the advocate has as his objective the securing of some 
public entitlement, he has a wide range of options available 



1 ' 

•^The. researcher is indebted to Enid Cox, Columbia 
University School of Social Work, for highlighting the sig- 
nificance of this variable. Although the baseline study of 
child advocacy, Kahn, PCamerman and McGowan, op. cit . , em- 
phasized .sanction as a philosophical issue, the writer had 
not previously considered the relationship betvreen the type 
of sanction and the type of strategy selected for a partictua] 
Intervention. 
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to him. In incident no. 4 below, for example, the advocate 
had only to contact the proper enforcement authorities to 
Insure compliance from a very hostile target system because 
he had legal sanction for his complaint. In incident no. 15 
tf^ow, the advocate intervened at several different levels 
to protect his cleint's interests; however, he was free to 
make demands at these different levels because he knew his 
client was entitled to receive food stamps. 



Incident No, 4 \ 

J. is a retarded, white male. He was being 
exploited by his employer who was not paying him for 
overtime work. My goal was to correct this xinlawful sit- 
uation. 

J. told me about his working c^onditions and daily 
schedxile. I counted up the hours and arrived at a 74-hour 
work week. J. is paid $2 per horfr; the rent is takert^ out 
^of his salary by his employer; J. pays $2 daily for meals. 
After all these expenses, he received $47.50 for his labors. 
He should have been receiving $148 weekly, not counting 
overtime. 

I informed J. of my intentions to file a complaint 
and he approved. So did J.'s social worker. I discussed 
the situation with my brother, who is a field representative 
for the division of civil rights. He found out that this 
type of case ^as handled by the division of labor standards. 
I. asked him to continue with the case because I felt that 
his intervention would assure a prompt response to the 
complaint. 

The commissioner of the division of labor standards 
was contacted. He in turn contacted the division of wage 
and hour which sent an investigator to intLerveiw J. and his 
employer. Prior to this time a letter, signed by my brother, 
was sent to all the agencies involved telling them. of the 
importance of the case. Enclosed was a letter from the 
director of my (advocacy) agency commending me on my actions. 

* J. was fired by his employer the day of the investi- 
gation. I contacted my brother who contacted the supervisor 
of wage and hour. He called employer ajid told him it is ^ 
Illegal for an employer to fire or harass an employee because 
he files a complaint. The employer promptly feversed his 
decision. 
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J. ,1s now receiving overtime pay; he has a new and 
Improved working schedxale; and he now works 50 hours a week, 
receiving $47.50 plus overtime. 



Incident No. 15 

My- client, T., called to ask If I could take her to 
the community center to be certified for food stamps. She 
was disabled because of a crushed ankle and her leg was In 
a cast. I took her to the center. The time allotted for 
certification for food stamps at the center Is seven ho\irs, 
from 8 am to 3 pm. The welfare agent Informed T. that he 
pnly had time to certify ten people »id the rest would have 
to leave. T. then called me and asked If I would come and 
take her home, since she was thirteen on the list, and the 
agent would not certify her. 

^ y I went there emd asked the^ agent why he coxild only 
certify ten people, since I knew It only takes ten minutes 
to certify a client. He said simply that that was the number 
of people he "chose" to do that day. When asked If he 
couldn't make an exception fiince T. was disabled, he said 
no, to him, "every client was an emergency" and he could 
make "no exception." 

My goaJ. was to get T. certified for stamps because 
this was the last day of the month, and she had neither food 
nor food stamps. 

I consulted the chairman of our program's advisory- 
board because he had worked with the food stamp center before. 
I explained what had happened at the center. He seemed up4et 
and said he would make a few calls and call me back later. 
He called me back to tell me that he had contacted our council 
man who was going to take care of It. Councilman then called 
one of our state representatives and had him call me to 
explain that normal procedure for the welfare department 
Is to Inform their clients at least a month In advance 
that they had to be certified. Since T. had not been 
Informed, they Intended to find out why. They then called 
the commissioner of welfare to find out why this client 
had to wait to be certified. 

The commissioner then called the supervisor of the ( 
food stamp center and had him call me to explain again. ^ 
I explained and he decided to check her record. He called 
back to tell me that he ^d decided to send a representative 
to T.'s home to certify her, and If I could be there, I 
could pick up the stajii?)s for her. I went to T.'s home and 
picked up her stamps. T. was certified for stamps indefi- 
nitely. 

My advocacy was successful because I had a clear 
mandate and knew the right people to call and was able to 
intervene on many levels. 
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When the advocate's eanction is that of administrative 
discretion^ i.e., when he knows that the target system has 
the option of granting his request but is not required 
to do so, he must use rational, persuasive fechniques or 
appeal for the sympathy of the Aecislon-maker in the 
target system, as in incident no. 133 below. Similarly, when 
the request is made on the basis of client need, which is 
essentially a matter of value Judgment, the advocate is 
forced to use a collaborative approach for his intervention, 
as, for example, in incident no. 39 below. 

Incident No. 133 

My client had an appointment to go into the hospital 
for an operation. She wanted a babysitter to take care of 
her children while she was in the hospital, and wanted me 
to ask welfare to pay for the babysitter. 

My goal was to get someone to take care of my client's 
children while she was in the hospital. 
I ^ I contacted the welfare department and talked to 

my client's social worker. I appealed to the social worker, 
pointing out that the children would be upset about their 
mother going into the hospital and that they would be much' 
better off being cared for by someone they know - their 
grandmother. The social worker agreed and contacted my 
client's mother and made arrangements for her to come from 
the South to take care of the children. The social worker 
arranged f^r welfare to pay for the grandmother's trip to 
and from the area. ^» 

My intervention was successful because I knew the 
welfare system and the options open to my.client. Welfare 
is reluctant to give out information to its clients about 
^ its avfiullable resources and offerings. 

\ 

yncldent No. 39 

\ , I am counseling E., a white, middle -class woman, 
w|o is attempting to deal with her strong feelings of 
iimdequacy As a. wife and mother. When she feels really 
ba^y about herself, she sets the world up to tell her 
ho% ineffective she is. She has convinced neighbors that 
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she is a bad mother, and they responded by calling the 
school. ^The schooJL contacted the school psychologist who 
recommended that the children be removed from the home. 
E. called me for my opinion. 

I feel that E. is capable of handling her children 
and that she needs someone to take a firm stand with her 
on this. Also, it seemed very unlikely that child pro- 
tective services (GPS) would actually take the children 
away without long court proceedings which would only 
increase her feelings of low esteem. 

I talked with the school psychologist and explained 
the major issues E. was dealing with in her continuing 
treatment. I explained how some specific incidents reported 
by neighbors were not actually destructive experiencQ^ for 
the children and how E. had coped with them as a result of 
treatment. I was supportive of his knowledge and longer 
experience with the family, and I left to him the decision 
about calling back CPS. 

The result was that CPS never contacted the family. 
Advocacy was effective because, although my feelings were 
strong, I did not allow them to get in the way of my 
presentation which I handled rationally and collaboratively 
with the school psychologist. 



VII. Resources - This refers to the>personal and/or 



organizational assets utilized by the advocate in carrying 
out the intervention, toes he have adequate knowledge of 
the client situation, target system, service network and/or 
the community at large? Does he have significant influence 
with any of these? Is the client cooperative and does he 
take an active role in advocacy activity? What commxinica- 
tion skills are utilized by the advocate? And what about 
the personal (time, energy, skill) and organizational (money, 
community influence, staff resources) commitment vinderlying 
the advocacy activity? 

The resources utilized by the advocates in the 
interventions reported can be identified as follows: 
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Knowledge of Client Situation I52 {93.3J^1 

Target System II8 (72!ll5gj 

Service Network 70 (42.9 

Community ^ l4 ( 8.6 

Influence with Client/Primary Group 4 ( 2.55^j 

Target System 55 (33.75^^ 

Service Network 9 ) 5,5^^ 

Community 2 i 1.25^1 

Cooperation of Client/Primary Group 25 (15!3S^ 

Communication-Relationship Skills 43 (26!45^j 

Personal Commitment bf Advocate 48 (29!5J^^ 

Organizational Commitment of Agency 10 (l6!l5^j 

(Categories are not mutually exclusive; therefore, they 
do not total 100. OJ^.) 

The resources available for a specific advocacy inter- 
, vention are a direct function of who the change agent is; 

which resources are actually utilized relates to the target 
system, objectives, and sanction for the intervention. A 
vaAety of resources are employed in advocacy, but the most 
common is simply that of knowledge. The advocate's know- 
ledge of the client situation, target system, etc., is often 
critical to the success of the intervention. In incident 
no. 165 below, for example, it is evident that the advocate 
succeeded primarily because he knew as much, if not more, 
than the Judge about court proceedings for adoption. In 
>^ addition, of course, he presented his case well, utilizing 

extensive communication skills. 

» 

Incident No. 165 

A 6-week-old female child was placed in the trial 
adoptive home of Mr. and Mrs. E. I supervised the adoption 
and prepared the papers routinely for the finalization of 

J^^ee felt the papers were in- 
ad^tion ^^^""^ ^° ^■^■^^^ finalization of the 
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My goal was to effect the flnallzatlon of the adoption. 
Rather than accept the Judge's statement that the papers were 
lncon5)lete, I chose to view It as an opinion not backed up 
by facts. I told the Judge that I had been coming to this 
court for years and had always prepared the papers In a 
similar fashion and had never run Into any dlff IcTiltles 
before. 

The Judge stated that the papers would never have 
been satisfactory. I questioned If the clerks of the court 
knew what Information the Judge wanted Included In the 
reports and she assured me that they should know. I explained 
that, per usual, I had 9ent a letter with the papers asking 
that I be notified If the papers were not In order so that 
they could be rectified. I had not been contacted by the 
clerk. I pointed out that^some of the information the 
Judge was requesting was Included In the reports but 
had been overlooked. I asked the Judge to list the 
Information needed so that I could take this news back to 
my agency to Insure more complete reports In the future. 
The Judge then allowed the adoption to be finalized. 

• My success was due to my many previous court appearances 
and my knowledge of adoption procedxires and the requirements 
of adoption papers. I was able to point out that the agency 
had done Its Job as well as possible In light of the ffcct 
that the Judge had certain partlcxaar Ideas about the Infor- 
mation necessary but had not relayed these Ideas to the agency. 
I did not succeed In persuading the Judge that our form for 
the adoption papers was satisfactory, mainly because I was 
not arguing this point, but rather, was fighting to get this 
particular adoption through the courts. 



Influence with a significant member of the target 
system can also be a critical varfable In advocacy. Incldelit 
no. 6 below IsHKLlustratlve since the advocate In this case 
was a teen-age volunteer who succeeded prlmarj.ly because of 
a personial relationship with the president of the local 
board of education. However, Influence may not be a suf- 
ficient resource In Itself, If other forces In the target 
system or In the community at large are strong enough to 
countermand the advocate's Influence. In Incident no. 68 
below, for example, the advocate had an ongoing relationship 
with the mayor who was chairman of the agency's advisory 
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board; yet he was xxnwilling to cooperate with her request 
about a housing problem in the black community, probably 
because of the potentially strong reaction in the white 



/ 



community to any intervention on his part. 



Incident No, 6 



T. is a little girl who had been classified mentally 
retarded as a result of testing. T.'s mother is dissatis- 
fied with the test result and with the day care center T. 
attends. Mother would like T. to be enrolled in the special 
public school program for children with special problems. 
She asked me to find out why she wasn't notified about the 
progrfiun. / ' i 



My goals were to find out how T. was diassified 
mentally retarded and under what conditions 'she was tested, 
and to have her retested. I called the president of the 
board of education (wltom I happened to know since I had 
worked as a babysitter for his daughter in the past) to 
find out why T. wasn't in the program and told him of T.'s 
handicaps. He said he would find out about the testing 
and contact our superintendent. As a result of his inter- 
vention, I was able to set up an appointment with superin- 
tendent, who told me how T. was placed in day care center 
and about' her testing conditions. T.'s mother is \inable 
to communicate with superintendent, so I told him what she 
wanted to know about T. 

I subsequently met with the school social worker who 
was very informative, interested and helpful.: She went 
to the day care center to observe T. she is also setting- 
up an appointment for me to see the school psychologist 
about 'L 

I am not a social worker and have no training in this 
field; my main goal was to have T. retested. My persistence 
in the case accomplished much: social worker waints to get 
T. retested after ten months in a school. She is also 
helping to find out what the state's obligations are toward T. 



Incident No. 68 

MiSs K* is a 22-year-old, black woman who lives with ' 
her four children in privately owned apartments. She came 4 
to the agency because of her concent over her living condi- 
tions. She sought help in improving her housing conditions 
or in finding other housing. Miss K. pays $80 a month rent 
for a one-bedroom apartment with utilities included. She 
had numerous complaints which were shared by other residents 
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who later came to the office with her. Electricity water, 
and gas had all been turned off for the entire comp;Lex at 
various times during the winter by the utility companies; 
.open cesspool' in back of apartments; rats and mice; no 
repairs such as broken doors and windows al-though numerous 
^onqplaints had been made to the resident manager. '° ' 

My immediate goal was. to investigate Miss K.-^s com- ' 
plaints and, based on the information gathered, contact 
the proper agencies or person (landlord) to correct 'the ' 
situation. Goal eventually shifted from case advocacy (Miss 
K.'s needs) to class advocacy (tenants as a group). 

I first made a home visit with Ml'ss K. ' s .consent . 
The open cesspool in back needed repairs, and the lights 
in apartment were off. I got the owner's name from UMs K. 
but I could not reac^ him by phone. He rarely shows up at 
the apartments, and then, early in the morning. I called 
the local public health nurse about the rats and open cess- 
pool. She referred me to the count;^anitation department. 
A person there informed me that the pond was an oxidation 
. pond arid was legal if the pond was working properly. He 
then hac^ the rodent control department come and put out 
poison for the ^}ice and rats. 

I then called the local mayor, who is the chairman 
of our advisory board, to inquire about who the owrier of 
the apartment was and how to contact him. The mayor was 
not at all helpful, saying that the tenants deliberately * 
destroyed the place, that they always had trouble "with 
the people ^down there." (all blacks), and that he wasn't^ 
sure who the new owner was. I explained about the utilities 
"being turned off although they're included in the rent, but 
.he coritinued to view thepoor con*litions as the tenants' 
fault and not the owner's responsibility. 

I succeeded in finding more adeqmte housing for 
Miss K. , as she had a sick child. But the problems still 
exist for the other tenants. The local health department 
was receptive to the problems but- the local authorities do 
not seem' concerned about correcting the situation.' There 
is subtle racism in the community, anpl both the mayor and one 
health official place the blame on the black residents, not 
the owner. . _ ■ 

- " I gathered lnformati9n which will be needed for 
further tenant dction, but I feel the tenants will not be 
able to effect change without leadership. Our agency is 
working with the tenants, and I fe.el that by combining 
several agencies and, client forces into a commimity self- 
help group, it will be possible to resolve . these complex 
problems. yMy intervention in behalf of Miss K. required 
knowledge ^f and dealings with many different agencies This 
kind of knowledge and action will Ije needed by the tenants 
group If it is to be effective. ^ 
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Commitment of time and energy on the part of the 
advocate or his a^ncy can also be a significant resource 
in the attainment of an advocacy objective. In incident 
no. 109 below, for example, the advocate simpl^ persisted 
with the case, refusing to surrender his concern for the 
client. Consequently, he eventually achieved a major 
victory in the Juvenile Justice system. 



Incident No. 109 

T. is a l6«year-old, eleventh grader who has been 
suspended from school three or four times for truancy. 
He is on probation and has already spent six months in 
the county school for delinquents. His mother works as 
a cocktail waitress, and his father is separated from the 
family and living in a home for drug dependent males, , ^ 
since he is fighting alcoholism. 

It became obvious that although T. is a fairly 
bri^t boy, school was not the place for him, I discussed 
with his probation officer (PO) the possibility of T.'s( 
finding a Job, dropping out of school and attending nigW-- 
school. The PO insisted that school attendance be part 
of his probation and wanted T. to exhaust all day-school 
possibilities first. Within a month, T. did exhaust all 
possibilities. 

My goal was to get T. away from drugs and alcohol for 
a while. I wanted him to have psychological tests so we 
woiold know if anything was seriously wrong, and finally, I 
wanted him to start fresh with new people and a new program 
rather than reaming to the people and programs that meant 
fa'ilure to him. 

First, T.was scheduled for psychological tests at a 
private clinic' which would qualify him for attendance in a 
vocational rehabilitation program. T. failed to show up 
for intake testing both times. J^ext, T. was *set up with two 
Job intervievte through the work experience program at school 
He went to the first interview, but didn't get the Job; he 
failed to show up for the second interview, which was pre- 
arranged to hire him. ^ 

A few months later, T. was returned to court on a 
violation - he got drunk and broke $800 worth of windows 
at a local recreation center. In court, T. promised to 
attend school and stay out of trouble^ The fii%t day back 
in school, T. missed five out of .six classes and was 
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suspended. The next week, before a court date could be 
arranged, T. stole money from his mother's purse and held 
a grass party at his house which the landlord complained 
about, T.'s mother kicked him out -of the house and told 
him not to come back. 

When returned to court, I recommended" that Instead 
of returning him to the county school for six months, he be 
placed In the state Juvenile Institution for a 3-week psycho- 
logical evaluation which they ^ovlde. The court agreed, 
admitting that this service would be of more benefit to T. 
At a staff meeting at this Institution, we reviewed T,'s 
case and recommended placement In a state group home, l^hls 
placement was a landmark case because It was the first time 
a policy exception has been made to place a child under 
county care In a state facility. The state, for some time, 
has wanted more participation In county decisions, and 
In T.'s case, the state has assumed financial and other 
responsibility for T. \ 

I, feel advocacy was effective, I was able to get 
T, placed In our agency's ^'open school" which he has 
attended every day, He^ Is doing well In the group home 
and will be eligible to return home In eight weeks, I 
knew the county school would not be suitable for T, and 
that the state group home would be good for him. 



Lack of resources can be equally as Important In 



determining the outcome of any^^Tnterventlon. In Incident 



no, 188 below, admittedly a "horror^' case'^ In which the target 
system was exceptionally hostile, the advocate failed 
because of a lack of knowledge about how to Intervene Im- 
mediately and a lack of Influence with any of the significant 
decision-makers In the target system. 



Incident No, I88 

I was called by the hospital social service department 
about L., a 12-year-old, black girl who was .admitted to the 
city hospital the night she was In labor. In the morning, 
she delivered a normal male child by caesarlan section. She 
had had no prenatal care, 

L, Is a runaway. She refused to give iHe her parents' 
ad^Jress, She had come to the hospital alone. She said she 
had no friends or relatives In the area. 
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The hospital said L. v/as in critical condition, and 
the hospital social worker said the doctors imnted to do a 
complete^ hysterectomy . The social worker wanted our agency 
to work with L. if the operation occurred, but wajited me to 
talk with the doctors immediatly about the ramifications of 
and possible alternatives to a hysterectomy. ^ 

My go^l was to explore with the hospital an alternative 
medical plan, and if there was none, to provide casework 
services for L. and for L.'s family, if possible. 

The first day L. was In the hospital, I met with the 
medical staff, who we re^ disgusted with she was highly 

Infected with both g^orrhea and syphilis, and she was a 
heroin addict. HerTbaby was addicted to heroin and was 
infected with venereal disease* The medical staff vaw her 
as a "poor case of^Wotoplaam" - ajnd black protoplasm at 
that . \ 

This was L.'s second pregnancy. The first child 
had been naturally aborted. To repair the damages done 
by the Caesarian birth and her addiction would require 
expensivfb surgery. The doctors felt it would be easier 
to perform a hysterectomy. They also felt it woxild save 
society from "offspring from the likes of her." 

The hospital social service department could not 
exert pressure; they felt they could not risk alienating 
the medical staff with whom they would have to continue 
working. My influence was insignificant. ^ 

The medical staff wanted to operate that same day, 
as waiting twenty-four hours would not change their minds 
and would only corapoxind the medical problem. In fact, as 
we talked, L. was already being "prepped" and was under 
pre-operative medication. 

The next day, I visited L. at the hospital. She 
was still under sedation. The day after, the hospital 
called me. L. had committed suicide/ She had Jumped from 
the fifth floor window. 

The blatant prejudice, which led directly to what I 
see as criminal injustice executed on a powerless child, 
evoked my personal involvement in this case. However, I 
failed utterly. I was powerless to intervene or influence 
the hospital administration. I had no time to gather 
adcjiti^al resoiyrces to use leverage against the hospital 
adminisxration. ^ * 



VIII. Receptivity pf Target System - This refers to 
the degree to which significant members of the target system 
are open to and willing to comply with the request or demand 
of the advo.cate. Are they very or somewhat receptive to the 
advocate's suggestion? Are they completely neutral or are 
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some members of the target system friendly and other hostile? 

Or are the s^^gnlflcant members of the target system ^omewhat 

or very unreceptlve to the advocate's Intervention? 

The receptlveness of the target system was de- 

crlbed In the advocates' reports as follows: 

Very Receptive 37 (22.7% 

Somewhat Receptive 3^ (20.95^ 

Neutral/Mixed 43 (26. 35^ 

Somewhat Unreceptlve 21 (12. 9^^^ 

Very Unreceptlve 2 {vj .2%\ \ 

Total 163 (loo.O%V 

The receptlveness Is a significant - If not the 

most critical - variable In determining the outcome of a 

specific aravocacy Intervention. In Incident nos. 68 afid 

188 Just cited, for example, the lack of receptivity In the 

target systems was the--j|iaJor reason for the advocates' 

failure • If the target system Is receptive Initially as, 

f or'^example , In Incident no. 12*1 below, then the advocate's 

task Is much simpler and he Is fairly certain to succeed. 

Incident No. - - 

J. , a youth In our summer program, was picked up by 
the police f oy allegedly stealing a battery from a car and 
was going to oe sent to Juvenile hall. J.'s mother 
contacted me kx^d asked me to help; she felt that because 
of lack of education, she wouldn't be able to coramxinl- 
cate wlth and express, herself to the authorities. 

My goal was to get J. out of Jail so that he could 
continue In our summer program. ^ 

1 contacted the JuVenlle office that was handling 
the case and explained that J. was a student^^^^d this 
was why he was In the program, and, that he had d4^played 
a positive attitude and a willingness to better hl"»^ducatlon. 
I was given permission to talk with J. who explalneo^to me 
that he had no knowledge that th?^, battery was stolen. He has 
very good mechanical skills and likes to work with pars, 
which Is why he was working on the battery which belonged 
to another youth. • ^ 
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I related to the Juvenile officer our conversation. 
He was very cooperative and stated that he was very pleased 
to know that there were some positive programs going on In 
the community, J. was released, with the stipulation that 
he continue In the summer program, and that I contact the 
Juvenile officer periodically to let him knov% how J. was 
doing. stayed with the summer program arid his grades 

In school have Improved. 

Supervising J. In the s.ummer program gave me the 
sanction, I felt, to Intervene directly on J.'b behalf 
with the Juvenile authorities. 



Receptivity of the target system Is not, on the other 
hand, the only determinant, of outcome. Spmetlmes advocates 
by skillful Intervention are able to overcome lack of re- 
ceptlveness In the tar/^et system, as In Incident no. I9 
below. The attitude of the ^target system is, however, a ""^ 
variable over which the advocate has little control and 
one which influences significantly his choice of 
strategy and points of intervention. 

Incident No. I9 

' ' ' ■ — I." 

B.^is an Indian boy who haa shifted back and forth 
between white and Indian schools. B. is on probation 
Oecai/fee he has been caught numerous times sniff In^^ paint. 
B. likes to have people belleye he is an Innocent by- 
stander to incidents he gets Involved in. in school, 
primarily with teachers. He plays adults against each 
other - Indian teadhers, regular teaphexs, mother, probation 
officer (PO), assistant principal and myself. 

Today, Instead of being in c?lass> B. was running 
around and getting into fights wl th^chlldren and teachers. 
B.'s mother, who feels anger toward the white school, often comes 
to his rescue. However, she also calls PO to have her 
son picked up for sniffing paint again. B. complains to 
me about his mother's boyfriend and of not wanting to go 
home . 

I alerted PO to the plain fact that a new approach 
must be devised. He said that B. and his family are "playing 
games." I suggested that PO get a "community staffing" 
o( which would Include people mentioned above) to meet once 

week at a set time to talk about problems, work on solutions 
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and share information in an effort to stop the buck-passing 
and games. / 

PO immediately resisted this idea, saying it was xin- 
realistic to consume so much professional time. I explained 
that one jiour weekly with results is not much compared to 
the amount of time spent so far with no results. I told him 
that I wanted him , -to set up the meeting and even wrote 
a list of things to* be discussed. 



PO still insisted that my idea Vas not feasible, but the 
he took the list. PO, who knows me from prior contact, 
doesn't like to cross me, and I was able to offer him a 
viable alternative sdCLution to the problem. I confronted 
him with his failure / as I saw it, to deal with the child's 
delinquency. I did not merely suggest, but directed and 
monitored his future actions. 

IX. Object of Intervention - This refers to the person(s 
or organization( s) toward which the advocate's intervention 
is directed. Does he direct his activities toward the ^ 
client. in the hope of encouraging self -advocacy? Or does 
he intervene directly with the target system? If so, at 
what level(s) - line staff? supervisory or administrative 
person/el? policy-making or funding bodies? Does he attempt 
to iinKrvene with some thfrd-party whicli will in turn try 
to inMluence the target system? If so, does he direct his 
activities toward public officials? independ^t service 
organizations? ad hoc coalitions or community groups? 
Does he attempt to work through the legal system? If so, 
does he try to influence a legislative body or does he seek 
redress through an adjudicatory body? 

The object(s) of intervention in the sample incidents 
were described as follows: 



Individual 
Line^ Staff 



1^ (69. 95^) 



Supervisory/Administrative 



Personnel 



74 (45.4^) 
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Policy--Making/Pun(«.ng Body 



8 

5 



4.99^ 
3.1^ 
38. 05^ 

2.5? 
3.15^ 



Ad Hoc Coal^on 
Adjudicatory Body 



Public Official(s 
Third-Party 



62 
4 
5 



(Categories are not mutually exclusive; therefore they do 
not total 100. 05^. ) 

One of the most critical decisions the advocate must 



Sometimes the advocate works directly with the client alone, 
preparing him for self -advocacy ^s in incident no. 92 below^ 



And sometimes the advocate intervenes only with some third- 
party, asking them to assume responsibility for direct inter- 
vention with the target system, as in Incident no. 58 below. 
In both of these situations it can be seen that the advocate's 
decision was related to his basic objective, the resources 
available to him, and the probable response of the target 
system. 



Incident No. 92 

Mrs. Z.'s family is white-Spantsh. She has six 
children; her husband works irregularly; and the family is 
on ADC from the welfare department. 

Because Mra Z.'s husband couldn't seem to keep a 
Job. and she was behind in her rent and bills 3 and because 
she seemed to have quite a few problems every other week, 
we talked about her rights and responsibilities. 

My goal was to educate Mrs. z. to the agencies in 
her area that could help her when she needed it. 

When I was on vacation, Mrs. Z.'s ceiling fell in. 
She called her landlord who said he'd send someone right 
over to fix the ceiling. She waited for three days and 
no one came. She called housing inspection, and they sent 
an inspector over. On the same day that the inspector , 
informed the landlord of his violation, the ^landlord sent 
someone over to fix the ceiling. 

My advocacy was successful in that I miade a self- 
advocate of my client. Mrs. Z. is now able to advocate 
for her own family needs. 



make is that of determining with 




intervene . 
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Incident No, 58 

P, is a fchlrteen-year-old, Indian girl who lives in a 
large, metropolitan city. She was suspended from school and 
was out for over a week and a half, Mr, S,, my friend and 
the assistant principal f or^ the eighth grade, alerted me to 
the suspension. He thought I could put pressure on the 
seventh grade assistant principal, because the length of 
the suspension seemed unreasonkble. There we!re also rumors 
of P,*s expulsion,. Efforts by P^'s mother to find out 
anything from the school were rebuffed. 

My goal was to have P, re-admitted to the school and 
to give the youth service bureau (YSB) an opportxinity to be 
a community pressure on the school, I would play a follow-up 
role in the case, 

I knew the assistant principal who suspended P, to be 
a difficxilt -person, and felt that for something as important 
as possible expvilsion from school, the community needed to 
have specific information to document irresponsibility on 
the part of the school, YSB took over the case, and P, was' 
back in school the next morning, YSB also Worked out a plan 
''to continue to work with P, to help her school situation. 

In this case, effective intervention began with 'the 
eighth grade principal's taking the initiative in seeking 
outside help to prevent P,'s expulsion, YSB took up the 
advocate role which extended to helping P, after she had 
been re-admitted^ to the school. 



Wtyeh the advocate intervenes directly in the target 
system, the choice of level(s) can also be critical. For 
example, in incident no, 86 below, the advocate himself 
indicates that when he met with resistance at the staff 
level, he shovild have gone to a higher level, probably 
supervisory or policy-making. In contrast, in incident no. 
129 below, the advocate started at the supervisory . level , 
but when he met with resistance he shifted his strategy, 
asking his supervisor to use influence with a person in a 
different position in the target system, 

4 
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Incident No. 86 



ieded an operation, but has three 
care for them if she went to the 
jing out three or four times a day. 
B. operated on and to get 
children while she was in the hos- 



B., my client 
children and no one 
hospital. She was pe 

My goal was to 
someone to care for he: 
pital. 

I took B. to the libspital. They said she needed to 
be hospitp.lized then, but^they had no beds and would let 
me know whfen she could beVadmitted. They said it would be 
in a day or so. 

I contacted homemak^^s service of the welfare depart- 
ment and was told that thereAweris no homemakers available at 
this time. I am told this tike and time again, whenever I 
call. I contacted a public da^car^ program, but they said 



they could not care for the ba 
old.' I contacted a sister out 
care for the child. She said ^ 
here until the following day. I 

B. got very sick during the 
hospital. She stayed there for fi 



who is going on two years 
state to see if she could 
would, but she couldn't get 
id fine, 
ght. I took her to the 
hours before seeing a 



illy got through 
^ Ldn' t answer, 
jr hospital 



doctor. The doctor finally saw her,'^nd told her he still 
didn't have a bed for her. He told h^ to go to another 
hospital because she was hemorrhaging ^bd needed treatment. 
I tried to call back the doctor to see l|f he had called the 
other hospital to make arrangements and^o see if the hospital 
could provide direct transportation. How%/er, I couldn't 
get in touch with the doctor. I was given\> different 
telephone namber at least five times. I 
to someone who had the doctor paged, but he ^ 
I finally picked up B. and took her to the o1 
where she was admitted. 

^Although my client^was xiltimatelyi admittW to a 
different hospital, I was unsuccessful in getti% her admitted 
to the hospital she had selected. My interventior%ras at 
the bottom leveire, and I should have changed my sl^ategy. 
I would insist that the first hospital provide a m^d for 
B. Also, I would report to the doctor my difficult in 
contacting him. 

Incident No. 129 

a 15-year-old girl, who had formerly been in aS^^ 
agency foster home, under the care of the state department 
of child welfare, ran away from a deplorable, destructive 
situation in her own home back to the foster home. I was 
called by the foster parents. 

My goal was to obtain state funding for C. so that 
she could remain in agency care. Also, as we had to go to 
court over custody, we needed the public agency's support 
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I called, repeatedly, the intake supervisor at division 
of child welfare only to hear that he was uncertain about 
what he could do, etc., and that if did come under state 
custody, she would have to leave her foster home for one that 
was in her area, i.e., her mother ' s ^locale . I was getting 
the mnaroxind in an effort to make me give up on the case. 

I spoke with my supervisor who decided to call another 
supervisor at the child welfare agency - a friend and former 
colleague - in order to bypass the intake supervisor. Her 
friend reopened the case and authorized funding. There was 
no further problem. C. was able to continue in foster care, 
and support of the public agency was behind the request for 
custody. 

Advocacy was effective because my supervisor knew the 
workings of the other agency and was able to use her personal 
influence to overcome the obstacles put in our way by the 
intake supervisor. 



Decision about the object of intervention may alao 
reflect a shift in objectives. In incident no. 110 below, 
for example, the worker had originally attempted to solve 
a number of problems with the target system on a case level; 
but eventually he decided ^to ml)ve to a cla^s action and 
organized a community group to meet with direct service, 
supervisory, and administrative pers6nnel in the target 
system. 



Incident No. 110 

The social worker from the area school talked with our 
agency about the large number of children cutting school. 
We were working with many of these children and from the 
information we were getting from them, the reasons for their 
absence from school was partially their own fault, but was 
due mostly to school and family situations: teachers making 
children feel xinworthy; students never hearing when issues 
come up between them and teachers; teachers not taking enough 
time with slow learners; parents keeping children home to 
help with housework and watch younger children; parents not 
available to send children off to school, etc. 

My goal was to make the school and parents see how 
they were contributing to the problem and what they must do 
to help. 
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A meeting was called among school personnel (school re- 
presented by social worker and principal) and our agency and 
other agencies where it was decided to call a meeting and 
strongly request the presence of parents. The residence 
manager sent letters to all parents on a list compiled by 
agency and school personnel. The majority of the parents 
came to the^meeting; they were very hostile, mainly because 
many of them felt guilty and really didn't know what to 
expect from the meeting. 

The issues were presented to the parents, school of- 
ficials and others present. They were informed of the 
seriousness of not keeping the children in school andf^f 
the treatment of the children at the school. It was brought 
out how important it is for school and parents to work to- 
gether rather than against each other, i offered my agency's 
help and services as the need indicated. A committee of 
parents was formed to "police" the area each day in order to 
send children to school who were cutting. Other suggestions 
were made, and a follow-up meeting was scheduled after all 
had had time to work on the problem. 

It is too soon to tell how effective the action taken 
was, but we did bring together school personnel and parents 
to talk over the problem which both groups are concerned about 



X. Level of Inte%ention - This refers to the govern- 
mental or organizational level at which the intervention takes 
place. Does the advocate work at the local or coxinty level? 
Or does he attempt to intervene at the state or national 
levels? 

The levels of intervention in the incidents reported 
by the advocates were as follows: 

Local/County 155 (95.1^) 
> State 8 ( 4.9^) 
National 0'' 

(Categories are not mutually exclusive; therefore although 
they happen to total 100.0^ in the sample incidents, this 
is a coincidence.) 

^^he advocate's decision regarding level of interven- 
tion is directly related to his sanction and objectives. As 
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indicated earlier, most of the advocacy incidents reported 
took place at the local or county level. In the food stamp 
incident cited previously (no. 15) ^ however, the advocate 
was quick to seek recourse at the state level when his 
efforts at the local level failed. Similarly, in incident 
no. 180 below, the worker went to the regional office of 
the state agency when he was unable to attain his objective 
at the local level. In both of these incidents, however, 
it is clear that the advocate had strong sanction for his 
intejrvention. 



Incident No. I80 ' 

A., a 9-year-old girl, had been absent from school 
for a month when the school called my agency. They had 
tried to reach Mrs. J., A.'s mother, but povLLd not. They 
asked if my agency could identify th6 problem, as they 
could not get into the J. home. The J.s are a white, 
lower-class family. 

My goal was to try to discover what problem(s) were 
keeping A. out of school and to alleviate them. 

When I arrived at the J. home, I foxind a crisis 
situation. Mrs. J. had applied for aid to families of 
dependent children (AFDC) eight months ago, and a worker 
had come and noted in his report that things were in such 
a disastrous state that he didn't know where to begin. As 
a result, he did nothing and subsequently left his Job. 
The conditions grew worse. Mrs. J. (four times hospitalized 
for paranoid schizophrenia). A., and three toddlers and a dog 
shared one bed - no sheets, one tattered blanket, one broken 
filthy over-st\iffe% chair, two kitchen chaifs and table, 
one dresser. A. was not attending school because she had 
no clotj'^ and was ashamed of her appearance. 

Wheh 1 approached AFDC (local level) about this, they 
said they could no longer allocate emergency funds for 
clothing, furniture, etc* because this can only be done 
within the first thirty days after application. The fact 
that the J. family's worker did not procure these things as 
he should have and that Mrs. J. was not mentally capable of 
demanding her rights did not alter the situation in their eyes. 
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After two months of my cajoling, pleading, and de- 
manding that they allocate funds, provide a homemaker, etc., 
I finally wrote up a press release and Informed the head of 
the regional AFDC that I was going to hand-deliver It to 
the area television station and newspaper if funds w^re not 
allocated within twenty-four hours. Four hours later, I 
had written agreement as to furniture that would be pur- 
chased and a check for $300 for clothing. As a result of 
several more months of pressure, the furniture Is now In 
the home and there Is a homemaker. A. Is In school. Our 
agency provided clothes for her. 

Advocacy was" effective. I was not Intimidated by 
welfare because I have had lots of experience with this- 
type .of thing and knew how to go about achieving my objec- 
tive. I can also whip up a good press release. 

^ Sometimes, of cfourse, it is not even necessary for 
the advocate to intervene at the state level as the threat 
of this action is sufficient to produce the desired effect, " 
as in incident no. 33 below. , f 

Incident No. 33 / 

I met Mr. W. and his family while doing a neighborhood & 
canvass and observed that children (aged 4-/) did not have 
adequate clothing for the approaching cold and rainy days. 
My goal, at first, was to provide adequate clothing for the 
children,, but on my second visit, I learned how serious the 
situation really was. 

Mr. W. has been separated from the children's mother 
for over three years. Mr. W. is 71 years old. He is illiter- 
ate unable to work, and has a drinking problem. The children's 
mother is in her twenties and has sincS been in court with 
2?fh''^h ^^^^f??^ chlldbeating. She has had no contact 
to Ibfee ?amlly!^ ^ ^ assigned 

Mr. W. is dissatisfied with the homemaker (assigned 
by welfare) who comes only oneK day a week and is not there 

in.^ LrJo^?^^ ^° ^P^P Children get dressed for school, and 
Jpes not do housework. The sthool had reported that the 

?pr wMnhT^ ^ll-g^oo'^ed. This was reported in a let- 
ter which Mr. W. could not read. 

s^ss^isKSLob^^ I arranged a meeting ' attended by a person from my 

agency, the social worker, homemaker, her supervisor and 
^ myself to-dlscusr, the misunderstandings between Mr. W and 
welfare. This resulted in some temporary improvements 

erIc ■ 



in the situation. Shortly thereafter, new problems 

arose. * ^ 

Adisagreement between Mr. W. and the homemaker caused 
her to leave. At a meeting with welfare, my major goal was 
to get more adecjuate ^homemaker service. Welfare said I 
wanted a housekeepeirp^not a homemaker. I persisted, saying 
that the need wasn't being met, and threatened to write to 
state capitol. Welfare agreed to assign another homemaker 
who proved to be much more hel^iful to the fajnily. 

My intervention was successful. The children have 
received clothing; the oldest child's orthopedic problem 
is being trea^ted; and another homemaker was placed in the , 
home (due to threat tactic). I feel there is more communi- 
cation between Mr. W. and his ffi^nily, and between Mr. W. ^ 
.^nd welfares However, he will need the help, interest and 
understanding of welfare and the school in order to continue 
to keep his family together. 

■V ' ' ' , . 

z' '' 

XI. Method of Intervention - This refers to the means 
jemployed by the advocate in att€%)ting to achieve the desired 
objective. Advocacy methods can be considered at three' 
levels of abstraction: 1) the technique or systematic proce- 
dure actually employed; 2) the mode of iritexyention or way 
of acting; and 3) the strategy or plan of action. 

Six major modes of intervention can be identified in 
the advocacy process. The direct modes, of intervention are 
ihtercesfifion, 6r pleading on the clienli's behalf; persuasion, 
or convinping by reasonable argument; negotiation, or settlin, 
by mutual discussion and compromise;^ pressure, or exerting 
strong and continuous influence; and coercion, or compielling 
by force. (The techniques associated with each of the direct 
modes of inteirventton .are listed below.) The indirect mode 
of intervention includes such techniques as, educating or 
preparing the client to act on his own behalf; organizing a' 
community groi;^) tq^ take direct action; asking some third- 
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party to intercede or mediate; system dodging or utilizing 
ia variety of roundabout or evasive means to avoid direct » 



contact with the target system; and constructing altjMrriatives 

\ 

or working to create or discover client options other than 



those^^^^i^^pited by the target system. 

The modes of intervention and specific techniques 
employed in the advocacy incidents were classified as 
follows : 

Intercession 122 



Request 


107 


(55. b%. 


Plead 


31 


13. 05^) 


Persist 


62 


[38.0$^) 


Persuasion 


1^2 


[8l.0J^) 


Inform 






Instruct 


12 




Clarify 


70 1 


42.9J6) 


Explain 


123 ( 


75.5^) 


Argue 


52 ( 


!31.95^) 


Negotiation 


73 ( 




Dialogue 


47 1 




Sympathize 


10 ( 




Bargain 


32 ( 


19. 6^^ 


Placate 


15 ( 


9.2^) 



Preslsure / 34 (20>9^^ 

Threaten 6 f 3*75K] 

Challenge ?9 (17.( 

Disregard 3 ( 1.8j^) 

Coercion ^ ^ 

Deceive ~I { o.bjfel 

Administrative Redress 4 f 2.55^: 
Legal Action 4 ( 2.55^] 

Indirect - 

Client Education or Counseling 
Community Organizing 
Third-Party Intervention 
System Dodging 
Constructing Alternatives 

(Categories are not mutually exclusive; therefore they do 
rnii-" J^ot total 100. Ojg) 
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50 1 


.30.7^ 


3 




35 


21.5^ 


19 ! 


11.7^ 


21 ( 
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There are three major strategies employed in the / 
advocacy process: collaborative, In which the- advocate 
attempts to elicit the Interest or support of the target 
system, posing the advocacy Issue as "^a Joint problem on 
which they must work tpgether; mediatory, In which the 
advocate acts as an Intermediary In hope of effecting an 
agreement of comj^omlse between the client and target system; 
and adversarial, In which the advdcate envisions the target 
system as an opponent and proceeds accordingly. 

For analytic purposes, thex^^ricidents were classified 
according to the primary strategy employed. » If the advocate 
employed only intercession and/or persuasion^^s the mode of 
intervention, the strategy was described as collaborative. 



If the advocate employed negotiation, either independen^jly 
or in combination with collaborative techniques, the strate^ 
was described as mediatory. And if the advocate used pressure 
and/or coercion, either independently or in comb^inatlon with 
other modes of intervention, the strategy was classified 
as adversarial. Because of the difficulty of categorizing 
indirect techniques, incidents in which there v^as no direct 
intervention were not classified as to strategy. The 
strategies employed in tj^e sample ^^incidents were identified 
as follows: 

Collaborative 48 (32.0$^' 
Media tory 63 ( 42 . 0^ J 

Adversarial 39 (26.05^ 

Total 150 (100.05^) 
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As suggested earliej?^ the advocate »s decision regarding 
specific mpdes and techniques of intervention is a complex ^ 
one that .must reflect his assessment of the other major 
variables in the advocacy process. Generally^ the a^dvocates \ 
employ a blend of techniques as is evident in the incidents / 
cited in the chapter. Sometimes, as in the incident of unfair 
labor practices (incident no. 4), the advocate employs an 
adversarial strategy from the beginning because of the nature 
of the problem and the attitude of the target system. More 
frequently, however, the advocates start with a cJfeaborative 
approach, using a ^^Otend of intercession and^ persuasipn, and 
if it seems necessary they may employ negotiation. If this 
approach fails and they have a strong, enough case, i.e., 
the problem is serious and the sanction is clear, they 
generally move into an adversarial approach, employing 
pressure and coercion if necessary. Incident no. 29 provides 
a clear illustration of this approach, as the advocate skill- 
fully shifts from intercession to persuasion anj^ negotiation 
and finally employs pressure by challenging a previous action 
on the part of the target system. As soon as the target 
system accedes to his requ6st, he shifts back to a collabor- 
ative approach, complying with the guidance counselor's 
request that do some of t^e work necessary to insure that 
his request be parried out.' 
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Incident No. 29 

&. , a 15-year-old girl, has had a school truancy 
problem for several months. She called me to say she had 
been suspended for being caught outside the school during 
a class. I talked with the assistant principal - vrtid said C.'s 
mother. wo\ild have to come to school before C. could return to 
school. We made arrangements to go there the next morning. 

C. was very upset because she knew her father woiold 
fin<Si out, and she was afraid he would beat her. She ran 
away fi^om home that afternoon. The next day, guidance 
counselor called me and siaid C. was not suspend^. Exams 
had started th^it day. That night C. called me ariti told me 
where she was and asked that I come and get her. The day 
after, I went to the school with C. and her mother. 

My goal was to get C. back in school and to persuade 
the teachers to let C. take the exams she had missed as well 
as the rest of her exams. 

I talked with the guidance counselor and principal 
about C.*s behavior and requested that they allow^C. to 
take her exams. They said that since hers was 'an unexcused 
absence they were not required to do this. They also said 
that^. had been out of class more than she had attended. 
The principal said that if C.'s attendance improved, they 
might be able to ask the teachers to give her a, make-up 
exam, but not \intil then. 

I argued that it was partly their f?t\alt that nothing 
more had been done to keep C. in school, since I had 
/Requested that either the parents or I be notified of C.*s 
progress and of the n\imber of days she was out of classes. 
No one had gotten in touch with the parents or me. The 
principal said he felt that a 15-year-old should be responsi- 
ble for her own actions. I agreed, but asked what they should 
do when they found that someone was not that mature. The 
only answer was that they were too understaffed to keep this 
close a Kata*i on each student. 

I also asked why C. was 'given the impression she vms 
suspended if this was not the case. The principal said he 
would be glad to. work with me in trying to keep a day-to- 
dAy report on C.*s attendance. The guidance counselor 
then told us to talk to each of C.'s teachers about the make- 
up exams. This was done, and C. was allowed to take the 
two exams she had missed and to return to her regular exaims 
the next ofay. 

I feel my intervention was successfiil. I would not 
take no for an answer or let C. bear full responsibility 
for what ha^ppened, since the school officials had not 
' notified me of C.'s situation. I felt the school officials 
became receptive and placative when I modified my approach 
and indicated what ^their responsibility was to C.'s parents. 
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104 


[63.8?^ 


36 1 


22.15^ 


6 ( 


■3.7% 


2 I 


1.2% 


15- ( 


9.2% 


Tb3 (100.05^ 



XII. Outcome - This refers to the actual result of 
the advocate's intdrvention. is the objective achieved 
wholly or in part?. If not, is there some other satisfactory 
solution? If there is no change, does the problem remain 
the same or has the situation deteriorated as a consequence 
of the advocate's intervention? 

The outcome /^f the advocacy interventions reported 
were distributed ai^ follovfs.: 

^ 1 

Achieved 

Partially Achieved 
Other Result 
Nullified 
No Change 
^ Total 



As discussed earlier, there was no independent assess- 
ment of outcome. The results summarized above are based 
entirely on the advocates' reports and reflect their Judg- 
ment (immediately following the incident) as to probable . 
outcome. Therefore, .it seems likely that tbe high rate of 
success reflects some worker bias in the selection, r^ort- 
ing, and evaluation of incidents. This factor, of course, 
constitutes a major limitation on the findings of the study. 

The Unsuccessful incidents which were reported were 
instructive, however, in that most of the failures seem 
to be due to real intransience on the part of the target 
system, worker mishandling, or lack of cooperation from 
the client. Incident no. 7 below, for example, is typical 
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of most of the unsuccessful Incidents. 

Incident No, 7 

School social worker asked If I would work with D., 
a l6-year-old3 black tenth grade student, who had Just ^ 
physically attacked a teacher. D. told me the teacher had 
accused him of extorting money from some of the students 
In class and had trled^to throw him out of the classroom. 
D. then hit the teacher with a chair. 

I talked with the teacher who acknowledged that what 
D. had told me was true. He said D. had been extartlng 
money for spme time. I asked If D. had been extorting when 
the Incident occurred. He said no, but that D. had been 
creating a disturbance in class. I asked teacher how' he 
felt incident should be handled and he said if D. was with- 
drawn from school, he wouldn't press charges. I talked with 
the school officials, and they agreed with the teacher. 

My primary goal was to see if D. could remain in 
school, providing he became Involved with a group counseling 
program. 

I talked again with the teacher and explained my idea 
to him. He felt D. would only be Involved in another in- 
cident, and it was about time that strict action be taken 
against disruptive students. I mentioned to him that he 
failed to take into accoxint the present racial tensions and 
the basic value system of the students (school is predominant- 
ly black). The problem with confronting a student in front 
of his peers is that he can't act in accord wlthr peer values. 
I told him. things might have worked out differently had 
he asked D. to go out in the hall with him instead of losing 
his temper and confronting D. in class. The teacher wouldn^t 
change his original stance, and stated if D. wasn't with- 
drawn from school, D. would face legal action. I talked 
again with school officials who backed D.'a withdrawal. 

I explained the situation to D. who felt the school 
was being unfair since the teacher had attacked him first. 
I told him I understood how he felt, but that the admini- 
stration felt he lacked control and that he should be in- 
volved in an alternative program. I told him I thought we 
might be able to find a ^program that would allow him more 
freedom and a chance to discuss differences before they 
reach an explosive stage. D. refused to look at any other 
programs. At this time, he is not attending any school. 

Intervention was unsuccessful. The administration 
was hostile to my request and reasoning. It always backs 
the teachers, ^althoxigh some teachers would have been more 
understanding and reasonable. Generally, the problem is 
that of a white-run school in a black community. Teachers 
are upset and thr^tened by the changes in the student body 
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and make no attempt to accommodate. I felt suspension 
procedures would be useless, because administratively 
controlled. 

If this incident is contrasted with some of the 
successful incidents' reported earlier, it can be seen that 
the major difference seemed to be that the workers in\the 



unsuccessful incidents limited their activity to low level, 
case-focused advocacy and accepted the outcome of their 
initial interventions. In contrast, the workers who were 



successful either persisted despite the initial resistance 
of the target system, as in incident nos. 15 and l80, or 
moved into class advocacy, as in incident nos. 68 and lio. 
This difference certainly highlifjhts the importance of 



advocacy process. This theme will be elaborated further 
in the following chapter. 




evaluation, feedback, flexibility, and innovation in the 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE ADVOCACY PROCESS 

Case advocacy was revealed in this study as a complex, 
dynamic process in which there are a number of interrelated 
variables. Chapter VI described the researcher's effort 
to identify and classify the most critical variables in this 
process. After developing this classification scheme, it 
seemed important to analyze the interrelationship among the 
variables in order to explain some of the dynamics of the 
advocacy process. 

At some future time it should be possible to identify 
a limited number of models of advocacy practice which would 
specify more precise relationships among s3^h variables as type 
of problem, objective, target system, and mode of intervention. 
These models could then be delineated in a typology of 
advocacy interventions which would more efficiently account .1^ 
for variation in practice. It was not possible for this 
researcher to derive such a typology from the empirical 
data presented here for seve'ral reasons. First, the primitive 
state of current knowledge about the advocacy process required 
that this study employ a design which would enable the re- 
^ searcher simply to identify r the major dimensions In the 
process; and although the critical incident technique was 
suitable for this purpose^ it did not provide adequate da.U 
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of the sort Which would permit thorough analysis of dynamic! 
In addition^ it was observed that the relationships among 
the major components of the advocacy process are multivaij^d 
and interactive rather than linear in nature, and that 
idiosyncratic factors often appear to assume critical 
significance; yet existing methods of data collectionjt^nd 
analysis do not provide any ready means of explaining such 
complex phenomena. Therefore, it does not seem poswible at 
the present time to account for all the dyrfamics pri the 
advocacy process on an empirical basis. 

That it is not possible to develop a ^g^logy specify- 
ing the Interrelationship among variables^! different models 
of advocacy practice should perhaps not^e surprising in view 
of the fact that researchers haye noti^een able to discover 
any clear relationship between type/of problem and treatme/it 
technique in psychotherapy or direct casework practice. 
An casework treatment generall^/'^involves a blend of techniques 



selected for a variety of re^ons, so it seems that advocacy 
practice frequently deman^ a complex interventive approach 
vjhich Is shaped by a number of factors. 

Despite ^is, t^ researcher still thought it was 
important to begin^,/o examine the dynamics of the advocacy 
process. Thlfe accomplished in two ways. First, dfter 
identifying the major variables, she analyzed case incidents 

■^For a fuller discussion of this issue, see Briar and 
Miller, 0£_^ cit. , pp. l40-l42. 
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in order to discover patterns of relationship among these 
components. In addition, quantitative associations among 
selected variables were completed in order to exaunine further 
the relationships suggested by the advocacy incidents. As 
a result of these efforts^ it was possible to derive a 
hypothetical matrix of forces or major components in the 
advocacy process. It should, however be emphasized that 
this analysis of the interrelationship among major variables 
is o:ffered as a very tentative hypothesis but one which 
the researcher hopes will help to explain some of the dynamics 
of the Advocacy process. 

The next section of this chapter describes 41^16 

> 

quantitative associations among selected variables ^n 
case advocacy. The concluding section of the chapter 
presents a diagram of the hypothetical relationship among 
major components in the advocacy process and suggests a 
model for decision-makinf^' bas^d on this^tnatrix of forces. 



Change Agent 

Two variables included in the classification scheme 
(see Fir^ure 1, Chapter VI) which appear to have a significant 
influence on the nature of the advocacy process are the 
change agent and the target system. Unlike the other 
variables identifi^ as major components of the advocacy- 
process these two are relatively Independent in that they 
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are not influenced by the situational factors' surrounding 
specific interventions. Hence, their" influence' remains 
relatively constat. 

In regard to the change agent, it can be noted that the 
agency setting in which the advocate is employed appears to 
wield a strong influence on the type of strategy""" and number 
of resources he employs. For exetaiple, as Table 8 demonstrates 
the nliraber of incidents in which adversarial techniques were 
used ranged from 4.8^ in one agency to 36. in another^; 
the use of mediatory techniques ranged from 15,4^ to 71 A%; 
and the re^ondents in one agency used collaborative technique 
exclusively in only l8.2^ of the incidents, whereas advocates 
ifi two other agencies employed this strategy in 50.05^ of 
their incidents. Although the differences were not as 
pronounced, wide variation among the agencies was also 
noted in regard to the number of resources, objects, and 
modes of intervention employed. * 

AltHough it was the researcher's impression that 
indi^ridual worker style has a strong influence on thQ nature 
of the advocacy process, the sample was not large enoiigh to 

-^As discussed in Chapter VI, for analytic purposes the- 
methods of Intervention have been collapsed into three basic 
strategies: collaborative^, mediatory, and adversarlal\ 

^It' is surprising to note that the agency employihg sin 
adversarial strategy most frequently was the one agency in 
the study:...,4^fh±ch did not have a formal advocacy program. 
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permit analysis of this Issue.* When the change agents were 
classified according to level of education, however', sig- 
nificant differences we're noted In regard to the number of 
resources and modes of Intervention employed. Generally, 
advocates with professional training tended to make greater 
use of mediatory approaches and to employ a wider range of 

Interventlve techniques and a greater number of resources 

I 

than the non-professionals. Table 9 below, for example, ^ 
.demonstrates th6 difference between these two groups in 
/regard to the number of resources and modes of Intervention 
employed. Although pro^'esslonal training Influenced the 
chanr.e agents' methods of intervention in the ways described, 
neither social work: education nor in-service training seemed 
^ to have any sifyiificant influence on the methods employed by ^ 

the advocates, 

Tar^^et System 

The tarf^,et syste.Ti. wan also noted to have a distinct 
Influence 'on the advocacy process in re^ard^ to such variables 
as problem, objective, sanction, strate/j^y. In Table 10 
below, for example, It can be seen tha*t there were sig- 
nificant differences in the objective of advocacy intervention 
with various types of target systems. 

AsNTiight be anticipated, the majority of interventions 
with the juvenile justice system (6o.9^) were directed ^toward 
pi^eventin:', cj^lient involvement with the syjstem/ whereas only 
3.3^ of Interventions with the educational 6yst^ .hsui this 
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TABLE 9 ■ 

RESOURCES AND MODE OF INTERVENTION 
BY PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 



PROFESSIONAL TRAINING* 

NUMBER OF ^ 

RESOURCES EMPLOYED Yes . No Total 





(Peircentages) 




Low (0-2) 


17.4 


38.3 


29.5 


i4edium (3-5) 


55-. 1 


50.0 


52.1 


.Hl^ (6-7) 


27.5 


11.7 


18.4' 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Number 


(69) 


(94) 


(163) 


V = dl.523, 


d.f. = 2, p = 


.004 




MODE OF 
INTERVENTION 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Yes No • 


Total 




(Percentages) 




r Collaborative 


1.9.7 


41.7 y 


32.0 


Medijitory 


54.5 


32.1 


42.0 


Adversarial 


25.8 


26.3 


26.0 . 


. Total 


160.0 


100.0 


10b. 0 ^ 


Number 


(66) * 


(84) 


* (150) 


, = 9.994, 


d.f. = 2, p = 


.'007 





J' 

■ ' - ' ■ ^ . 

^Advocates were coded as having professional training if 
they had earned a master's degree' in education, psychology or 
social work. (These wejje-xthe qnly fields in which the 
respondents had achiejted this level of education.) 

» '^Number of resources refers^ to the number of resources 
employed in a sirigle incident out of a p^pssible total of 12; 
This variable was coded fiLS follows: 0,1,2 = low; 3>^>5 - medium 
6,7 = high. ■ " ^r^^ ^ ^ 
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as an objective. Instead, 59.0^ of the incidents which 

had school system as a target were directed toward enhancing 

existing services and rescJurces^. And, as might be expected, 

incidents involving financial assistance and housirlg progra/fis/) 

in which benefits are, generally specified by law, were most ( 

often directed simply toward securing existing services 

or resources. 

There was a fairly consistent (difference among the "4 
various types of target systems in regard to their receptiv- 
ity to the advocates' intervention. As illustrated in 
Table 11 below, the Juvenile Justice system was receptive 
in 66.7^ of the incidents and xinreceptive in only 8. 3^6 of 
the incidents; in contrast, the financial assistance and ^' 
housing agencies were receptive in 23.5^ and of the 

incidents, and unreceptive in ^7.1^ and 85.7^ of the inci4ents«, 
respectively. The educational, social se]^vice, and health 
systems tended to be more^venly distributed in relation 
to this variable. 

This type of target system involved in the incident 
also had a significant influence on the type ^of strategy the 
advocate employed. As illustrated in Table 12 below, a 
mediatory approach was used most frequently with the 
majority of target systems. However, this approach was not 
used at all with financial assistance programs and it was 
used only 27.3^ of the time with health agencies^ Instead, 
the advocates relied heavily on collaborative t^echniques 
in working with the health agencies (72.7^) and made extensive 
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use of adversarial approaches with these latter target 
systems may reflect the fact that services and resources 
of thes'e systems are often guaranteed by law; therefore, 
the advocate can risk precipitating a direct confrontation. 
However;, It should also be noted that housing and financial 
assistance agencies are usually forced to function with 
Insufficient resources and often erect barriers to access as 
a means of controlling their scarce i^esources. Therefore, 

It may be necessary to employ an adversarial approach to 

1 

overcome the obstacles to service so prevalent In these 
target systems. 

An elderly "bag woman" cited In a poignant book on 
the problems of the aged described these service barriers 
and the tenacity required to overcome them quite eloquently: 

"This Is my social life," she said. "I run around 
the city and stand In line. ...I stand In line for 
medicine, for food, for passes, for the cards to 
get pills, for the pills; I stand In line to see 
people who never see who I am. ...When I die 
there'll probably be a line to get through the ^ 
gate, and when I get up to the front of the line, 
somebody will push It closed and say, "sorry. Come 
back after lunch." These agencies, I figure they 
have to make It as hard fpr you to get help as they 
can, so only really strong people or reAlly stubborn 
people like me can survive. All the rest die. 
Standing In llne."l 



-^Sharon R. Curt In, Nobody Ever Pled of Old Age (Boston 
Little, Brown and Company, 197?), p. 90. 
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Problem, Objective and Sanction 

There Is a close association among many of the other 
variables In the advocacy process. For example, In Table 13 
below, It can be seen that when the problem was related to 
structure or personnel, the objective was primarily that of 
■securing existing service^. In contrast. In those Incidents 
In which the problems were primarily Individual or transac- 
tional In nature, the objective was* more likely to be that of 
enhancing existing services or preventing client Involvement 
with a dysfunctional service system. 

There was also a close association between the objective 
and sanction for the advocacy intervention. As Table l4 below 
illustrates, when the objective was that of securing existing 
rights or services, the sanction derived from law or entitle- 
ment over half the time. In contrast, when the objective was 
either to enhance existing services or to prevent client 
involvement with the target system, the sanction was that of 
administrative discretion or social value in all but a few 
cases. 

The problem, objective, and sanction are all related 
to the receptivity of the target system and the number of 
resources employed for the intervention. In Table 15, below, 
for example, it can be seen that the target systems were 
receptive over half the time when the sanction derived from 
administrative discretion. In contrast, the target systems 
were unreceptive in over half the incidents in which the 
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sanction der;Lved from law or administrative entitlement. 
There are a number of possible ways to interpret this finding; 
however, it seems likely that the advocates were hesitant to 

intervene with unreceptive target systems unless they had 

if 

strong sanction for their advocacy, and that .there was little 
need for them to intervene with receptive target systems in 

0 

regard to matters of law or entitlement because cooperative 
organizations would be unlikely to deny clients existing 
rights or entitlements. 

Table l6 describes the relationship between the i)roblem 
source and the number of resources employed. It can be seen 
that the greatest number of resources were employed when the 
problem was intraorganizational (structural or personnel) 
or interorganizational (community network), whereas the fewest 
number were employed when the problem was located in the 
individual' or primary group. It is somewhat difficult to 
understand the reasons for this finding. However, it secerns 
probable that in many instances where the problem is primarily 
an individual one, the target system is receptive to thk 
advocate's request so he has to use few resources to attain 
his objective; in contrast, when the problem is primarily 
an organizational one, the advocate must employ all the 
resources he can command to effect the desired change. 

Mode of Intervention 

The variables of target receptiveness and number of 
resources * discussed above, as well as the problern, objective, 
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and syiction, are all significantly associated with the 
strategy or mode of Intervention employed. In Table 17 
below, for example<j/lt can be seen that the less receptive 
the target system, the more likely the advocate was to use 
an adversarial approach ^and the less likely he was to use a 
mediatory one. It Is, of course, to be expected that the 
advocate would perceive the target system as an opponent 
and mAke greater use of adversarial techniques when the 
target system Is vinreceptlve than when It Is receptive to 
his Initial request. In Table l8, below. It can be seen 
that the advocates were likely to use a collaboi:atlve or an 
adversarial approach when the goal was that of securing an 

i 

existing right or service, whereas they were more likely to 
use a mediatory apgjoach when the goal was that of enhancing 
an existing service or preventing Involvement with the 
target system. This finding Is somewhat more dlfflqult tp 
Interpret, However, It seems that when the objective Is 
that of securing an existing service or right, ^the advocate 
may simply have to ask; falling that, he Is likely to turn 
to an adversarial approach and to Insist by whatever means 
necessary that his request be met. On the other hand, when^ 
.the objective Is that of, enhancing an existing service or 
preventing client Involvement with the target system, he 
must convince the target system, on a rational basis, that 
his position Is correct pr at least acceptable; therefore,- 
he Is more likely to attempt to negotiate or mediate with 
the target system,- Since th^se latter objectives frequently 
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TABLE 17 • - 

1 

MODE OF INTERVENTION BY 
RECEPTIVITy OF TARGET SYSTEM 



ATTITUDE OF TARGET SYSTEM 



ERIC 



MODE OF 
INTERVENTION 


• 

Receptive 


Neutral 


Unyeceptive 


■ Total 




(Percentages) 




■ > 


Collaborative 


30.9 


34.3 


31.1 


31.8 


Mediatory 


66.2 


25.7 


20.0 


42. S 


Adversarial 


2.9 


4o.O 


48.9 


25.7 


TOTAL 
NUMBER 


45.9 

(68) 


23.6 

(35) 


30.4 

(45) 


100.0 

■ im) 


x2 =42.645, d.f. = 4 p <: .001 






TABLE 18 • 






MODE 


OF INTERVENTION BY OBJECTIVE" 




OBJECTIVE 


MODE OF 
INTERVENTION 


Securing 
Existing 
Services 


Enhancing 

Existing 

Services 


Preventing 
Involvoment 
with Ttirget 
System 


Total 






(Percentages) - 




Collaborative ^ 


39.4 


22.2 


21-^ 4 


30.9 


Mediatory 


2^.4 


59.3 


78.6 


43.9- ■ 


Adversarial 


35.2 


18.5 




25.2 


"-^OTAL 
NUMBER 


100.0 

(71) 


100.0 

(54) 


j— 

100.0 ' 

(14) 


100.0 

(139) 




= 23.011, 


d.f. = 4, p 

C 0 i D 2 


< .001 





invol^ve more intangible change than the former, use of ^ 
influence is likely to \]be mc^fe successful than force or power • 

Outcome ' 

The only ttwo. variables in the advocacy process which 
v#ere signiflc^Haiiy associated with the cJutcome of the 
interventions -were the receptiVity of 'the target system * 
and the number of resources employed by the advocate. 
Table 19 below demonstrates that, as might be expected, 
the advocates achieved their objectives in 9^,45^ of the 
incidents in which the target systems-were receptive, whereas 
they were successful in a somewhat smaller proportion (73.5%) 

of thie incidents in which the target systems were unreceptive. 

& 

What is perhaps more interesting is the high association 

• ' . V 

between the number of resources employed by th'e advocate 

and his success 'in achieving his objective. As can be seen 

in Table 20 below, the greater^the number of resources employed, 

the more likely the advocate was to attain his objective. ^ 

Although this finding t:ould be interpreted quite simply 

as indic^^ing that hard work ^produces results, it is important 

to remember that the resources comprisinjg this category 

include such factors as knowledge, influence and skill; and 

certainly it is to be expected that advocates possessing 

these resources are more likely to be successf^ul than those 

without such assets. 
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- N TABLE 19 
OUTCOME BY RECEPTIVITY OF TARGET SYSTEM 



RECEPTIVITY OF .TARGET SYSTEM 


DESIRED bUTCOME 


Receptive Neutral 


Unreceptlve 


Total 


Achieved 




( Percentages) 
83.8 73.5 


85.4 ^ 


Not achieved 


5.6 


l6.2 


26.5 


14.6 


. TOTAL \ 
NUMBER V 


100.0 

'(72) 


100.0 

(37) 

* 


100.0 

(49) 


100.0 

(158) 


^ " 2 


= 10.420, 


d.f. = 2, p = 


,006 





TABLE 20 



OUTCOME BY NUMBER OF RESOURCES 



NUMBER OF RESOURCES EMPLOYED 


4 


DESIRED OUTtOP 


Low 

(0-2), 


Medium-' 
(3-5) 


. High 
♦ (6-7) 


Total 






(Percentages) 




Achlevedl 

■ • ^ H 
. 1 ■ ■ . ^. v:-. 


75.0 


8§.2 


96.7 


85.9 


Not achieved \» 


25.0 . 


11.8 

« 


3.3 


14.1 


f ^ — 

.' TOTAL 
^ NUIJBER 


100.6 

. (^8) 


100.0 

(85) 


100.0 

. (30) 


100.0 

(163) 


• ■ X2 


= 7.957, 


d,f. * 2, 


P=.019 
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Dynamics of the Advoc»cy Process 

^ As discussed at the beginning of this xh&ptVr_and 
demonstrated in the cross-tabulati'^ohs presented above, 
advocacy was revealed in this study as a complex, systemic 
process in which the major components are all hi^ly inter- 
related and, at times, tend to overlap. Unfortunately, 
it is not possible to tease out all the associations among 
variables or to determine the relative influence of each. 
It is possible, however, to discern a certain logic in the ^ 
advocacy prqcess, and to develop a hypothetical matrix of 
major components. Figure^ 2 represents an attempt to portjay 
the interrelationship among the major varialples in case ^ 
advocacy in schematic form. 

As' this 'diagram illustrates, the advocacy process is 
usually initiated by the change agent (I) and/or the client 
(II). Together they delineate the source -or location of the 
' problem (III). The appropriate target system (IV) i6 
determined .by the nature of the problem; and this, in turn 
suggests what would be a feasible objective- (V). The 
sanction (VI) for the intervention is derived frorrj the laws 
and policies of the target system as these are related to 
the proposed objective. 

Although the change agent determines what resourced. 
(VII) are available, the selection and us^ of specific 
resourcelB is influenced by the problem, target syatem, 
objective, and sanction. Somewhat similarly, although the 
receptivity of the target system (Vllt) is controlled directly 

- 0^)19 5 
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Figure 2. SCHEMATIC RELATI^)NSHIP AMONG MAJOR VARIABLES 
> ' IN CASE ADVOCACY • 



I. Change Agent f- 



^ II. Client 



VII. Resources of 
Change Agent 



IX. Object ,of 

Intervention 



III. Problem 





/ i V" 

IV. ^Target JSyStem ^ 

Objective 

i 

l^anction 




X. Level of 
^ Intervention 



VIII. Receptivity of 
Target System 



XI. Method .of j 
IntrerventlOTi"* , 



^ XII. Outcome <_ 
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— 4 direction of influence 
>'direction of feedback 
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by members of the target system^ the^ degree^ receptivity 
often is'^lnfluencedgby th^ client ^ problem^ objective ^ 
and sanction. * . 

All of these variables together determine the object 
(IX) 3 level (X) and method (XI) of Intervention. A There Is^ 
of course J great Interplay among these latter variables so 
tha^ a shift In one 'Is likely to effect a change In the 
others. 

The object^ levels and method of Intervention^ as related 

' if 

to the variables discussed earlier^ deterjnlne the outcome 
(XII) of the Intervention. Evaluation of the, outcome may^ 
of course^ .produce feedback leading to a. shift In the object ^ 
level or method of Intervention ^ or to a change In the • 
delineation of problem^ target system^ or objective under- 
lying the tatal advocacy effort. ^ ^ ^' 

1 " - 

Critical Decisions In the Advocacy Process 

The hypothetical relatlcmshlp among these variables can 
pe]^haps best be undi^rstood by examination of the decision- 
making process of the advocate as he attempts to carry out - 
a specific Intervention. Incident No. ,55 balow will serve 
for Illustrative purposes. 

Incldent^ No. 55 

The public health nurse and visiting teacher referred 
the G. family to our a'gency due to their concern over the 
houslrtg conditions. Illness and truancy of the three children. 
Mr. G. Is in his 40' s, has some physical disabilities and is 
retarded. He had been In vocational rehabilitation, and his 
counselor there ^elt he could only work In a sheltered workshop 
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Mr, G.^ had been doing odd Jobs In the community, barely 
earni^ng a living for his family, cfThe G. family lived In 
a 2-room hou^e with no bathj the house was filled to the 
top (literally) with Junk, as there were no* shelves or 
closets. The G; family paid $20 a month plus utilities. 
The house was cold and the children had been sick most of 
the winter, thus missing a great deat pf school. 

While there were many prob:|.ems (retardation, unem- 
ployment, school concerns), my first ^goal was to flndT 
suitable housing for the family, as- they were ilvlng In 
unsanitary^ pihealthy, and crowded conditions, * 

Mr, and Mrs/, G, and I discussed better housing and 
employment. I ftelt that public housing wa'fe the best 
solution due to the lack of private housing In the area 
*and their current financial si tuatlc^n, I made an appoint- 
ment to take them to the nearest housing authority so- they 
coijld make an ^application. AtAhe housing authority I 
helped Mr, G. with the application, as he cetn^ t read or 
write and had difficulty answering questlOD^ about birth-., 
dates, etc, ^' .1 • ' 

The personnel woman was very gruff. She asked me how 
Mr, G. could live on his Income - as If he weren't present 
In the room, I, explained that he had been out of work due 
to the cold weather and that he hoped things would pick up. 
She, continued to ask questions I felt were unneces'sary , but 
I held my temper, as she has a great deal to do with who 
gets* an apartment. 

Afterwards I felt *the G. family would not get an 
apartment because Mr, G,'s Income was so low and 4,^steadyo / 
I waited a few days and called the housing authority, trying 
to Impress on the woman the.J'amlly ' s poor Ilvlng conditions 
and our agency's concern for them. Personnel woman was^ 
abrupt,, but called back In a few days^ to say that If Mr, G. 
v/ould slgjn a , statement saying he anticipated gaming $1300 
next year, sh6 would rent them the apartment, I said we 
could not guarantee that, but that we planned to continue 
worl:ln^^ with him, and hopefully he would have a steady 
Income-. Woman agreed Co this, and the G.'s got a 4-bedroom 
apartment for $30 a month, 

>^ ^ Intervention was successful. The housing problem 
was resolved by my being atrle to deal with personnel woman's 
antagonism and possible delaying tactics by making her, aware 
Of my agency's concern for the faf^lly and the priority of 
their needs, ^ 
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When the family In this Incident was referred to the 
agency, the worker's first task was that of delineating the 
source and location of the prot>lem,\ ( In traditional social ^ 
work terminology,^ this process would, of course, be called 
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the -psycho-social diagnosis.) After consultation with the 
client, 'she decided that, the "primary problem was poor housing, 
a. problem created by the lack of adequate housing in the 
community for families with limited financial resources. 
Therefore, she ' decided, that she should intervene with t^e 
local housing authority in order to obtain public- housing 
for this family. Her sanction for this intervention d^Xived 
firom the fact that the family was within the income lirril ta- 
ction prescribed for residents of pubj.ic housing; since the 
housing autltt^rity does not have to provide for all such 
.families/ however, this was a matter of administrative 
discretion. * 

In terms of the resources available for this inte.r- ^ 
vention^ the advocate relied primarily on her knowledge of 
the client situation and the target system and ,on her 
conimunication skills. In addition, by highlighting her 
agency's concern for this^ family, she apparently drew on 
her agency's influence in the larger community. Finally, 
^by indicating ^iST^optirrasm about the client's ability to 
secure a steady J-ncome, she was relying on the client's 
future cooperation. 

Although the advocate had evidently had no prior 
contact with this particu^r official, her initial contact 
convinced her that the target system was somewhat unreceptive; 
and this perb^j^tion influenced her mode of intervention. 

. The advocate had little chbice in regard to the level ' 
and object of intervention in this incident since they were 

- G0199 
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determined by the. objective, in "regard fo the method 
/©f Intervention, the advocate had several 'oJ)tt®ns , but chose 
what was essentially a collaborative strate^jy, employing 
a -combination of Intercession and persuiaslon. During her - ' 
•firi^t eontac^ w.tth th'e -housing' authority , for example, she 
requested. Informed and explained.- Th4n when she contacted 
the target system again a ^ew. days later,"" she pj^eaded, 
persisted, and cldrlfled. During her final contact with 
-the housing authority, the advocate refused to guarantee 
the client's, future- earnings; however, she did employ what 
,was essentially a mediatory approach by attempting to placate 
the woman's fear and promising to continue working with the 
family. 

' This Intervention was, jorf course-, effective in that - 
the family was provided with an apartment. - In evaluating 
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thfe outcome, the advocate suggests that^her success was due 
to the method of intet'vention ■ she employed in that she was 
able to counter, the lack of receptivity in the target system 
by communlcatlhg the urgency of ,the family''* request and 
the extent of hers^gency '.s concern. » 

Analysis of the advocacy process, as Illustrated in 
Incidence No. 55 above, suggests- that th6 major questions 
confronting the change ag^nt as he carries out his advocacy 
can be identified as follows: 

^ 1. What ' is. the, source of the problem? 

2. What is the appropriate target system? 

< 

3. What is the objective? 

00200 , 
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^ . 4; What is the sanction for the proposed 

intervention? 

5* What resources are availabler' for the 
Intervention? j 

6. How rece]ptive is the target system? * 

7. With -whom should the inte;*ver;ition be * * 
carried 0ut? . / 

8. At what level should t^e -intervention 
tak.e place? ^ ^ 

'9. What metho?is of intervention should be 
employed? - 

10. What is the outcome? (If \he" objective has 
' * ' not been achieved, is thereXanother approach 

, ' ,^ which can be employed? If the immediate ob- ' 

j^ectiVe tias, been achieved, has another ' 
\ problem been identified whiih requires addi- ^ 
tional advocacy?) 

• r 

^ The answers to these questions should guide the 
advocate* s decision-making process and shape the activities 
iin which he engages. Yet^ as' the incidents in the^precedi^g 
chapter suggest, effective advocacy does not rely on care(-^ 
ful, logical analysis ^ alone : it also demands sensitivity, 
flexibility^ and imagination, qualities which must reflect 
the skill and style of the individual wofker. 
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' CHAPTER VIII 
- . ---^ 

y CONCLUSIONS AND. RECOMMENDATIONS 



Because of the -exploratory nature of this study, 
the findings must be understood as rfiore suggtestive than 
definitive. As discussed earliei^ there were limitations 
in the original design for the ptudy; and even more 
difficulties were" encoiXntered An its implementation. The 
primary research 'tool, the critical incident technique, 
is itself a leather weak instrviraent in "that data collection 
is influenced by th6 subjective Judgments of the respondent 
and certain elements of data integration reflect the sub- 

/ 

Jective Judgment of the researcher. ' 

Refl ections on the Research Design ' - 

' ' J I 

In evaluating the research design, it should be 

■> < 

recalled that problems were encountered in this study 
in the data collection phase which-^preyious researchers^ 
seemed able to avoid. 'Although the critic€tl incident 
technique does not presuppose any sort of random sampling, 
it^does specify that the data be collected in a systematic 
and uniform manner. The repearcher established such guide- 
lines but dist:overed that she had no way to enforce compli- 
ance when the respondents reneged on their original agree- 
-ment. This meant that the researcher had to extend the 
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the data collection period^^ accept incidents submitted on 

an irregular ba^is, and make do with fewer incidents than 

originally^ planned, all which increased the probability 

1 / 

of worker bias in the data reported. ( . 

\ On a more positive note, the strengths of the Critical 
incident techrtiqu6 are that it supplies systematic data 
about actual^ behavior and utilizes the Judgments of respond- 
ents who are actually engaged in the behavior under study. 
Hence, it provides a mea*ns of ordering and conceptualizing 
practice wisdom; and certainly this i6\a necesski^ ante- 
cedent to the deyelopment of theory in a relativelj^ unex- 

* «r 

plored area of practice. 

Since the study being repo-rted here had as a primary 
objective this conceptualization of practice wisdom, one of 
i€s major strengths is that it was a national study wRich 
drew on the experience of practitioners from a broad range 
of backgrovmds in a wide variety of settings. It would be 
impossible to draw a random sample of child advocacy prac- 
titioners gince this is still an undefined universe, but the 
researcher feels confident that the incidents reported in 
this study fairly well represent the range and diversity 
in thl%^field. Many of the problems in data collection 
desci^ibed above resulted from this effort to obtain m 

1 ♦ 

As discussed in Chapter III, this experience suggests 
that researchers pleflining to employ the critical incident 
technique in future studies should consider the need -to 
have some mteans of insuring respondent' cooperation. 
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representative sample. The very fact that incidents were 
solicited from advoira^es located in various parts of the 
country, many of whom had limited educational backgroxands 
and wei:e employed in , new rather marginal agencies, meant 
that it was extremely diff iciat tq^-^collect data on a 
regular^ standardized basis* On the other hand, a major 
advantage of this study is that it was able to tap the prac- 
tice wisdom of advocates such as these, Hence^ despite its ♦ 
li>ipitations , the study did yield some intriguing - if 
prtmitJtve - insights into the practice of child advocacy. 

Summary of Findings 

' ^ Perhaps the most surprising finding of the study^ 
in view of the extensive literature on the risks of advocacy 
and the threat which the' very term^ advoc^y^y seems to convey, 
is that the advocates made such extensive use of collabora- 
tive and mediatory approaches. For example, W the 150 
incidents of direct intervention reported, only 39 (26^) 
made any use of adversarial technlque.s, (And as noted in 
the previous chapter, the agency employing the highest portion 
of adversarial approaches was the one agency in which there 
waa no formal advocacy program and in which all the respondent 
were white professionals,) This finding would certairtly 
seem to chaldenge the widespread notion that workers in " 
advocacy progr^s, Especially paraprofessionals from minority 
groups, are more militant than convent ionally-employeti social 
workers, 
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The apparent reluctance of advoca^tefi to use adver* 
sarlal teclinlques can perhaps be explained by an examlna- 
tlpn of the role advocates are asked to. assume. They are 
hired and trained to act In a sense as watchdogs for the 
toauaunlty In that they are employed Ln socially sanctioned 
agencies, many of whicji are,, supported by 'public monies. How* 
exBTy In their role as watchdogs, they are expected to monitor 
Influence, and sometimes change other socially sanctioned, 
publlca;lly-supported agencies. This meeuis that they must 
frequently disturb or come Into conflict with other repre- 
sentatlves of some of the very same Interests which have 
employed them. There Is thus an inherent contradiction 
in the , concept of publlcally-supported advocacy; and practi- 
tioners* who' take on this function are forced to maintain a 

\ 

very low profile If the public Is not to decide that their 
disruptive Influence cannot be tolerated, despite the good 
they might dp. (The abrup^ termination of funding for many 
of the more effective advocacy projects established during 
the War on Poverty attests to this risk.) 

One way for advocates to resolve this conflict Is fpr 
them to abjure the use of power or force except when abso- 
lutely necessary. Examining the three basic strategies 
described In this study. It caji be seen that the collabora- 
tive approach relies almost entirely on effective communi- 
cation, whereas the mediatory ^approach utilizes an e^^al ^ 
comblna:^lQn of communication ahd P<^^> the adversarial 

()0 20'5 
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approach. depends almost entirely qn the effective use of 
power. If advocates hope to attain their ob jec*^ves owhile 
creating the^^least ambrint of social disruption hecessary, 
then it is appropriate for them to emphc^size collaborative 
and mediatory strategies employing adversarial techniques 
only when other approaches have failed. In this context, 
it should also be noted that advocates generally possess 
little real power or influence; therefore^ not only to 
avoid unnecessary conflict, but also to conserve the little 
power an* influence they can exert, they must depend 
primarily on effective communication in their change efforts. 

Somewhat related "to this is the fact that the advocates 
tended to employ a limited repertoire and engage in a rather 
low level of activity. For example, the advocates employed 
a mean number of only 5.1 techniques per incident out of a 
possible 24, although the range extfehded from 1 to 13. 
Similarly, the greatest number of interventi^ons took place 
at the staff level (69. 6j^) and the mean nximber^Of objects 
of intervention was only 1.9* Also, in 155 (95.1^) of 
the incidents, the^ advocates intervened at the local or 
cotinty level and in only 8 (^.95^) did they take any action 
at thfe state level. 

The advocates' limj/ted activity and their extensive 
use of collaborative techniques may be explained in part 
by the receptivity, of the talget systems. The. target systems 
were r^port^d to be receptive-diin43.65^ of the incidents and 
neutral in another 26.4jtj therefore, the advocates had to 
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oritend with a lack of receptivity in the t?i,rget systeal 
lin\only 30.1^ of these incidents. This finding would 
tenq to .counter the co^non assumption that the target of 
change efforts is likely to be hostile or at least resist- 
ant to any outside intervention,. However, it also raises , 
the possibility that the advocates chose to intervene onlv 

C 

when they knew the target system would be relatively 
^ecepti-Ve. (In other words, the greatest activity may 
bfe concentrated where it is least needed.) 

Another possible explanation for the low level of 
activity reported is that the advocates' objectives in 
these incidents were generally limited to achieving or 
enhancing some exist?lng benefit for ari indiyidua^ or family. 
^ For example, in only 7 (4.3^) of the incidents were the 

interventions^directed toward developing a new resource 
and^tn only 3^1.8^) were the advocates' activities specifl- ^ 
cally intended to benefit a larger group. By limiting 
their objectives in this way, the advocates were able to 
conjmunicate the needs of their individual clients without 
precipitating any open conflict with the target systems. 
Hence, the low level of activity and extensive use of * 
collaborative techniques. 

The rather limited nature of the advocates' objectives 
may also help to explai;i tli^ir high rate of success. However, 
as discu^ed earlier, the researcher thirjks this may also 
indicate some caution and selectivity in the type of ^ 
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interventions advocates undertake and some bias in the 
reporting process, as evidenced In the limited n\amber of 
failLcfi reco]^^. . ' ' 

As discussed in the previous chapter, two of the 
most important variables in the i^dvocacj| process seem to 
be the .change agent and^th^ target system. That 'the style 
of the change agent seepied to infliience the use of specific 
modes of intervention should perhaps 'rtot be surprising in 
vlev/^ of studies Indicating that worker style is an important 
determinant of casework treatment techniques What is more 
surprising in. view of .the^m^ny recent attacks on professional 
education is that training seemed to have such influence\on 
the advocates' activities ..^ For example, the respondents 
with professional training employed a wider range of modes\ 
of Intervention, a greater number of resources, and a large^ 
number of objects of intervention than did the paraprofessic 
als in the study sample. It should be noted, however, that 
no significant differences were noted between professional 
social workers and professionals in Other fields,, such as 
education and psychology. 

As mentioned previously, the^agehcy settings also 
seemed to have a significant influence on th^ nature of 
^he advocacy activity engaged in by their staffs. However, 
it is difficult to separate this factor from that of 
professional education because of the staffing patterns 



"'"See, for exeunple, Edward Mullen, "Differences in 
Worker Style in Casework," Social Casework L;6 (J\xne, I969), 
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within the agencies. And because of the major differences 
among the agencies in regard to geographic location, target 
population, objectives, organizational structure, etc, , *it 
is impossible to analyze the influence of the various 
aspects of organizational setting. It woxild be possible 
to analyze t5ie significance of these variables only if 
• incident's were collected from a significant niimber of ' 
agencies so that specific organizational factors could be ■ 
isolated and'. intervening variables controlled. " ^ 

The target system was the^ other major independent 
variable which appeared to influence the advocacy pl^ocess. 
As reported in Chapter VII, there were consist^t differ- 
ences among the var^^us types of target /systems in regard 
to the problem, objective, and sanction for the advocacy, 
the mode of intervention employed, and the receptivity of 
the target system. ^It '^as surprisiifg, for this resfearcher ^ 
.at least, to discover that the^ type of service rendered by 
the target system is such a. constant predictor of these , 
other variables. However, the similarity discovered among 
same types of target systems in different ^ographic 
locations, vinder. different' administrators , serving diff extent ■ 
population groups, serves to highlight the clrucial Influence 
of national social policy on local service systems. 
Certainly, this finding suggests that it might efficacious 
for advocates to become .specialists in dealing with different 
types of target systems, - 
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, Despite the apparent significance of what wer^ seeming- 
ly idiosyncratic factors and the constant influence ^of. the . 
change a^ent and the target system, the study did reveal that 
practitioners of^hild advocacy engage in a rational process 
which can be 'conceptualized and sho\ild be elucidated for 
new. practitioneirs. To summarize this process briefly, 'the 
study --i^ntified. five major modes of direc't^iatervention in 
child advocac^b intercession, persuasion, negotiation, pres- 
sul'e and coercion, Inra^dition, it was noted that Indirect 
modes of influence are emplbyed frequently. The advocate's 
use of one or more of 1;;hese mode^ of intervention is deter- 
mined by hj.s anjalysis of the problem, objective and sanction 
for the intervention; Eis resoiifces ; and the receptivity 

of the target system, .These variables also influence his 

\ 

decision as to the level and object of his intervention. It 
appears, however, that there is constaht interaction and , 
feedback amoDg these components of the advocacy process 
that the change agent . 'constantly reassesses his approach 
in relation to his changing iinderstanding of these various 
factors. And after the initial intervention has been completed. 



the advocate ' s' evaluation of tho. outcome l^lu^nces his de^sion 
as to whether to terminate his activity, adopt a different 
strategy, pr initiate' additional advocacy because of new 
problems or different objectives 'which have been identified. 

Finally, the study highlighted the imporliance of the 
resources of the change agent and the receptivity of the 
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target system in determining the outcome "^of case advocacy. 
This suggests that if advocat-es d"^ not want to limit their 
intervention to receptive target systems, they must con- 
centrate on enhancing their resources, defined in this 
study as knov/ledge, influence qr power, communication skill, 
client cooperation, agency support, And personal committment, 

> 

Theoretical Implications 

The Analysis of "the advocacy process described in this 
, report suggests the following hypotheses about the practice 
.of case advocacy on behalf of children: • 

1, The major determinarnts of the advocacy process 
^re the change^ agent and th6 target system. However, the 
choiae of strategy for a partlcvilar intervention is also 
influenced by thfe nature of the problem, the objective, 
the sanction, the resources of the change agent and the 
receptivity of the target system. 

2. The. stronger the sanction for a particular 

i ■ 

intervention, the gieater are the advocate's options in 
regard to method{s), object(s),- and. level(s) of intervention. 
I ^3. The resources of the change agent, e.g., Imowledge, 
influence, coramuoication skill, etc., and the receptivity 
of the target system are the primary determinants of the 
outcome in any incident of case advocacy. ' 

( 4. When engaged in case advocacy, advocates tend to 

limit their objectives to those which meet minimal client 

\ 

need ajid are most easily attainable; similarly, they tend 
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to enqploy the lowest level of activity necessary %o achieve 

\ ^ 
a given objective. \ ' 

\ 

5. The greater the commiyiici^tion skill of the advocate 
and the more willing the target system to engage \n dialogue, 
the less likely the advocate is to fl^s^ert power or en^loy 
adversarial techniques, \ 

\ 

Areas for Further Researcix V 

The theoreticajl formtilations outllhed above ^suggest 
a number of areas in which further research is indicated. 
UltWatelyi it will, of course, be necessary to verify each 
of these hypo^^eses. Because theory and practice in this 



field is so limited, however, it would be useful at present 
to concentrate research efforti on the follo'j^ing questions: 

• • • ■ • ; / 

1. What determines which cases advocate^ pursue and 
the extent of their involvement? 4 

2. What is the success: failure ratio in advocacy 
practice if all atteii5)ted interventions are taken^into 
account? What is it if all requests for intervention are 
included? . 

, 3. How deliberate Is the decision-making process 

which advojCj^tes employ in carrying out a specif ic^.inter- 
vention? What factors influence their dec is ion -making? 
What is the relative weighting given to different factors? 

k. What is the relative importance of different 
resources of the change agent in determining outcome? 
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5. What Is the relative weighting of all the different 
variables In the advocacy process In determining outcome? 

6. Can specific strategies be Identified which are 
effective with different types of target systems? 

7. What components^ of professional trallilng contribute 
to more effective advocacy practice?- Can staff development 
programs provide an adequate substitute? 

8. How does the practice of class advocacy differ 
from that of case advocacy? What are the advantages and 

'A 

disadvantages 'Of Integrating these modes of practice? . 

9. What ftre the relative benefits of client self- 
help efforts versus case advocacy? 

10. What is the ^ most strategic organizational base for 
different types of advocacy activities? What forces deter- 
mine which agencies will tie most effective in monitoring 
and enhancihg the services of other organizations? 

Implications for Practice 

One of the researcher's primary motivations for 
carrying out this study of the advocacy , process was to 
develop a conceptual framework which might serve to 
enhance the work of practitioners in child advocacy. Hence, 
the relevance of this research to practice is seen as a 
critical issue,. The study revealed that case advocacy is 
a very complex process which is not easily analyzed or 
explained; therefore, it is difficult to describe the 
immediate pertinence of a conceptual study such as this 
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for people currently engaged in practice. However, certain 
implications for practice anql staff training can be derived 
from the study findings. 

The fact that workers with professional training 
seem to be more effective than those without suggests 
that case advocacy is a p1:actice which can be taught; yet, 
that there, were no differences noted in this iStudy between 
the practice of advorcates with in-sen:-vice training and 
those without suggests that the staff training provided 
in the sample agencies is not. serving this educational 
f\inction. This failure to provide adequate training may 
resTilt in unnecessary ineptitude on the part of staff. 
For example, in her evalmtive study of community based 
child advocacy programs, Kamerman concluded, ''Among the 
most important indica of difficulty, in project development 
is failure to provide adequate training for advocacy staff." 
Certainly, the study helped to identify several significant 
learning areas which should be included in staff development 



programs. ^ > 

V ^ 

Fiim, in regard to the advocacy process itself, the 



model for decision-making outlined in Chapter VII identifies 



the aalient issues which advocates ^hoiild be taught to 
anajj^ze and assess; and the modes of intervention described 
in" Chapter VI provide a listing of the basic techniques 

.ch advocates should learn to employ with skill and 
sensitivity. ' 



I'Kamerman, op> cit. 196. 
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However, it shoxald be emphasized that the resources 
which the change agqnt brings to a particular incident seem 
perhaps even more important than the specific strategy he 
employs to carry out the intervention. Therefore, in • 
addition to teaching the advocacy process outlined above, ; 
it would be appropriate for advocacy training programs to 
highlight three major areas: first, developing the advocate 
skills in communication and use of power; sedbnd, enhancing 
their general knowledge of human behavior, organizational 
functioning, and communl^ty processes; and finally, teaching' 
the advocates how to acquire and a^ialyze essential informa- 
tion about the tal-get^systems with which they are dealing. 

Certain implications for the organization and delivery 
of child advocacy services can also be derived from the 
study findings. First, the finding that professional 
training enhances the flexibility and efficacy of child 
advocacy practitioners raises some question about current 
staffing patterns in which indigenous paraprofessionals 
tend to predominate. It wo\!^d^seem that administrators 
shoTold consider employing at least a combination of 
professional and paraprofessional staff. 

Second, the importance of the change agents' know- 
ledge and skill in determining the outcome, of their inter- 
ventions highlights the need for adequate staff development 

^Staffing patterns In child advocacy projects were 
described in Ittihn, Kamerman and McOowan, op. clt. , p. 6o. 
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and supervision on an ongoing b^sis.^ 

Thirji, the finding that the agency's influence with^ 

signif iqant members of the target system, the sejrvice 

' ' ? ^ . I ■ 

network,- and the community at large is significant in 

if <f ' tl 

determining the outcome^ of the advocates ' ^ihterventions ' 
suggiests that 'administrators and boiird members ^of advocacy 
progfams shovild devote considerable energy toward-- developing 
this influence. 

Fourth, the significance of agency support in 
determining the outcome of the advocates' interventions 
suggests that there must be structural support for advocacy 
activities. It would seem that the social work assertion 
that advocacy should be an integral component of the 
profe^ssional role is simply not sufficient. As discussed 
earlier, because of the marginal role advocates are forced 
to assume, they need continuous organizational support to 
be effective in their work. 

Finally, the fact that the i^f^rget system is such a 
y significant influence on the nature of the advocacy process 

. \lndicates that it might be appropriate for advocacy programs 

4 ^ 

to be organized aroxind specific types of target systems; 

and if this is impossible, it wovild seem that agencies * 

sho\ild at least train their staff to be specialists in 

2 

dealing with different types of target systems. 



''rrhis is similar to a conclusion reached in the 
study by Kamerman, op« cit. , p. 226. 

^Thil^ conclusion was also reached by Kamerman, 
op» cit» , p.. 225. 
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^ ,To conclude, this study of case advocacy on behalf 
of children has revealed that although this is a complex and 
unexplored area of practice, it is one in which there is an 
underlying order auid logic. It. is hoped that this Initial 
e.f f ort at conceptualization will at^ least serve to stimtilate 
further investigation and lanalysis of the advocacy process. 
Those who are now engaged in the. important but demanding 
practice of child^q.dvocacy frequently display knowledge, skill 
Imagination and perseverance. To succeed, however, they must 
be supported at two levels. First, they require additional 
clarification and elucidation of the complex tasks they 
are attempting to perform; and *it is at this level that 
this study has attempted to m^Bce a contribution. 

What is perhaps more important, however is that 
advocates need a responsible political, legal, and 
administrative system in which to work. As Burgess 
commented in examining the work of the welfare rights offi- 
cer in Great Britain, "...this new kind of function will 
only work properly with social committment behind it. 

This is more important than simply the skills of -a welfare 

til ^ 
rights * technician' . " It is hoped ^that in their work on 

behalf of individuals, ease advocates can serve a sort of 
gadfly function for the system as a whole, exposing defi- 
ciencies and clarifying areas in which change is needed. 

^fi 

P. A. Burgess, "Rights Man in Welfare." New So ciety, 
25:571 (September 13, 1973), p. 642.- * ^ ^ 
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Real change In the existing system of services for children, 
however, will colffie about only through action In the political 
spjiere reflecting widespread societal corrmiltinent to the wel- 

• r 

fare of children. 
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The Columbia University School of Social Work | New York, N.Y. 10025 



Child AdvOC«:y R««««rsh Project 622 WMt 1 13th 8trwt 



LETTER TQ PROGRAM DIRECTORS 




Dear 



We have recently completed qtxr national survey ojh 
child advpcacy programs. Publication of our monograph^ 
Child Advocacy; A National Baseline Study , is expected 
shortly. You will, of course, receive an early copy of 
the report, which we hope you will find of interest, 
Needless-to-say, we were most appreciative of your 
cooperation in this project. 



We are continuing our study of child advocacy , 
again under the auspices of the Office of Child Develop- 
ment. This year's project will h^e two njajor facets: 

1) an evalTiative s-^udy of commimity'-based programs; and 

2) an exploratory study of thfe methods and techniques 

of child advocacy. I am writing to ask your cooperation 
in the latter study. ^ 



This study on- the practice components of child 
advocacy was und^ttaken because of the numerous requests 
v/e received last year for information regardiijg training 
manioals^ staff development programs, etc. In view of the 
rapid proliferation of child advocacy programs, there is 
obvious need to develop a systematic body of knowledge 
which can be transmitted to new practitioners. As yet, 
however, practice far .outdistances theory in this area. 
Therefore, by empldying the methodological approach known 
as the critical incident technique, we hope -to be able 
to capture the practice wisdom gained by participants 
in Various child advocacy programs and to begin to con- 
ceptualiz^e this in some meaningful way. 

The specific goals of .the study are: 1) to discover, 
flnalyze and classify tRe techniques used in the practice 
of child advocacy; and 2) to develop some beginning theoreti- 
cal formulations about the conditions necessAry for the 
eTfective use of specific approaches. At the conclusion 
of the study a monograph suitable for use as a training 
manual will be prepared. 
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If you are willing to participate in the study, we ' 
would ask fbr 2-4 volunteers among your staff to) fill out 
a brief form once a week describing an advocacy/activity 

-they engaged in thai!* week. In addition, I would be 
telephoning them on an occasional basis to clarify responses ' 

'and obtain any necessary additional ' information about 
your program^, 

I would need time to explain the procedure to 
your staff, either individiially or in a group, and 
possibly some limited additional time J,or the telephone 
.and in-person interviews described above. We are prepared 
to pay the respondents $10 for each report they submit: 
therefore, the reports need not be filled out on agency 
time . Ar^gements regarding payment., time allocation, 
et^^c, can "be made in whatever way you wish. I am enclos- 
inv3 a draft 6f th^ critical incident report form for your 
review.- (If your staff are very reluctalit t</make out 
wrii^ten reports, I coMld arrange Instead to telephone J 
t^em on a weekly basis.) ^ , 

" • * 

The agencies we are asjcing to participate" in the « 
study were selected carefully on the basis of information 
gathered last year as unique examples of different types 
of child advocacy programs. Therefore, we are very hope- 
ful of your cooperation, 

I shall telephone you in about a week to answer any 
questions you mi|ght have and, if possible, to discuss 
arrangements for meeting with your staff. 

Again, my thanks for your past Cooperation. I am" 
looking forward to meeting with you again. 



Sincerely, 
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APPENDIX B 



Infbrmatlon for Respondents In Critical Incident Study 

The Study * ^ 

This study on mflnds and techniques of child auivocacy Is part of a 
larger project conducted ^ Columbia University School of Social Work aiid 
funded by the Office of Child Development /U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The purpose of thfe study Is to determine what people actually 
do when they engage In auivocacy. After collecting a number of reports of 
specific Incidents from personnel In a wide variety of settings, the 
researcher hopes to generalize from these Incidents In order to develop 
a training manual for child advocacy. 

In view of the rapid proliferation of child advocacy programs, there 
Is obvious need to develop a systematic body of "knowledge and to begin 
to prepare training materials for those entering the fleld^ This study 
was undertaken In the hope 'Of leanilng from the successes and failures of 
the early leaders In the field. You are being asked to participate In the 
study because the national study conducted last year by the Child Advocacy 
Research Project Indicates that your program Is somehow unique or provides 
a good example of a partlctilar type of child auivocacy program. 

Your Role In the Study 

With this general purpose In mind, you are asked to recall and write 
out, briefly but specifically, a number of specific occurrences when you 
engaged In or observed an especially effective or Ineffective act of child 
cuivocacy. Your reports of critical Incidents will comprise the basic data 
for this study. An "incident" is not intended to tell the whole story of 
a case or an event. Rather it is intended to describe a single specific 
activity^ some particular thing done on a particular occasion , typical or 
interesting^ itself, regardless of the eventual outcome of the case or 
of the efficacy of this particular activity. 

Type of Incident to be Reported . 

As you probably know, the child advocacy label is currently being used 
to describe a wide variety of programs and activities. Many of you, ^lowever, 
either participated in or are familiar with the baseline study of child 
advocacy conducted Isist year by the staff of the Child Advocacy Research 
Project. This study concluded that the distinguishing characteristic of 
child advocacy is that it involves Intemrention on behalf of children in 
relation to those services and institutions impinging on their lives . This 
definition distinguishes child advocacy activities, which attempt to 
inflAience or change secondary institutions such as schools, hospitals and 
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neighborhood facilities from child velfare activities , vhich hare traditionally 
attent>ted to influence or change children and/or their families directly. 
The study conducted last year also pointed out the difference betveen ceise 
advocacy (action on behalf of an ind{vidual child) and class advocacy (action 
oa behalf of a cIms or group of children). In the cmrrent study you are 
aaked to report incidents vhich fall vithin the above definition of child 
advocacy and vhich have case advocacy as their goal . (Since effective advocacy 
for a specific child may often necessitate acjtlon vhich benefits a larger 
group of children, you may also report incidents of class advocacy if they 
vere initiated with the velfare of* particular child in viev). 

Hov To Select Incidents 

To be reported, an incident should be something you yourself ifen^aged 
in or obseirved recently and thought to be a particularly effective or ineffective 
child advocacy effort. It need not be a dramatic ^vent , but should be some- 
thing important enough to stand out <4n your mind. When you are reporting on 
a weekly basis ve vould ask that you report the first incident in the veek 
vhich meets the criteria outlined above. (Whenever possible ve vould prefer 
that you report an incident you engaged in rather than one you observed.) 

Each incident you report is an important item for the study. Although 
it may seem meager by itself, it is significant in describing the range of 
child advocacy activities. Combined vith the incidents collected from people 
all over the country , it should provided a comprehensive pic^xire of the range 
of techniques and methods employed in child advocacy. 

We are interested in determining vhat types of techniques seem to vork 
in vhat kinds of circumstances and vhen carried out by advocates vith vhat 
kinds of experience in vhat sorts of settings. Therefore, ve can leaxm from 
your fcdlures as veil as your successes and would like you to report ineffective 
ais veil as effective advocacy attempts. The incidents you report vill, of 
course, be held in confidence. We are asking you to identify yourself and 
your agency only so that ve can relate the kinds of techniques used to the 
type of setting, community or professional experience, etc. The incidents 
you report vill not be identified in your agency or in the conmsunity-at -large. 

Examples 

In the case of a school suspension you might report in detail, for 
exanrple, about incidents such as the folloving^^ 

l) You held a meeting vith the school principal at vhich time you pointed 

out that you realize the student has a record of disruptive behavior, probably 
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flis a result of his very stressful family situation. Hovever, since he vants 
to remain in school, you feel the school has a responsibility ^to help hiia 
rather than simply excluding him fron class. 

2) You held a meetid^j with the principid at which time you poj^nted out that 
the paz*ticular teacher in question has recently requested suspension of four 
Puerto Rican youngsters, none of vhom had b,een in trouble before; therefore, 
you would recommend that the principal examine the teacher's attitude and 
behavior in order to determine ^at he said or did which aroused problem 
behavior on the part of these students. • 

3) You filed a request for a fair hearing with the board of appeals on student 
suspensions. At the hearing you presented evidence from several neutral 
observers indicating that the student Jiad not behaved in the way described 

in the suspension notice. \^ 

U) You organized a student boycott of classes in support of a student suspended 

for circulating a petition demanding the publication of a student bill of 
rights. 

In the case of a mildly retarded child who was refused admittance to a 
neighborhood day care program you might report in detail, for example, about 
incidents such as the following: 

1) Yot^ called the intake worker of the program, described the child's limitations 
and pot^entials more fully, explained his need for the program, and convinced 

him to Hdmit the child on a tried basis. 

2) You cjlei^cribed the situation to the director of your agency and asked her 
to negotiate this with the administrator of the day care program, a personal 
friend of ^ur director. 

3) You presented the situation at a monthly meeting of the local community 
council, deteWined from the comments of representatives from other agencies 
that day care facilities for retarded children was an unmet community need, 
and presented ciVmotion requesting the staff of the community council to 
investigate the possibility of establishing such a program. 

k) You filed a cc^laint with the state department of public welfare which 
provides funds for\th0 day care program in question, pointing out that this 
child met -the centeV's stated admission requirements and was unfairly refused 
admission. \ 
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APPENDIX C 
le . Form 



^ ' CRITICAL INCIDBMT REPORT 

Plame David Hovard J .Date 9/25/72 

Agenc y SomervlJ^le Lay Advocacy Center 



First Name and Last Initial of CMpnt sally n. 



Advocacy Target (Name of Agency P,S, 110 Somervllle Eleme^ary Schools 

or Institution Intervened witE) 
Date(s) of Advocacy Activity 9/8/72j» ^ 



Describe briefly ah advocacy effort on behalf of an individual child 
or family which you engaged in or observed this week , (Please remember 
that advocacy in this context Is defined as intervention on behalf of 
children in relation to the services and institutions impinging on 
their lives.-) 



'1) VJhat circumstances led up to this incident? (What was the problem? How 
did it come to your attention? Were you involved in the e'ase previously?) 

The grandmother of a ten year old girl called the Center in Jiuie^to ask for 
help. She explained that she had custody of Sally and her nine year old brothex^ 
amd that she was very upset because she had Just received a letter from the 
school principal saying that Sally would have to repeat fourth gradfe. She won- 
dered on what grounds Sally was being held back since the school h^ given no 
earlier Indication that Sally was having difficulty. Also she was very concerned 
about the fact that Sally was being assigned to the same class aa her brother. 

I wjrote a letter to the district superintendent protesting '^e way this had 
been handled and requesting a meeting. Since I received no reply^ I suggested 
that the grandmother keep Sally out of school the first day ^f scnool and plan 
to go with me to talk with the principal the following day. ^ » 



2) VJhat was your goal; ? {\<ha.t v/ere you hoping to accomplish by thi 
specific activity?) 

My primary goal was to get Sally promoted to fifth grade. Failing that, 
I at least wanted to get her assigned to a class different from her brother.' s. 
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3) did you as an advocate actually do ? (V/hat specific steps did 

you take? what did you say? vvhat proUlems did you encounter? How 
■ did you resolve theiii?) 



At the meeting with the principal I explained that we would like to 
discuBQ Sally's placement because the family had not been ^^iven an adequate 
explanation pT the reasons for this decision and were concerned about its 
effect on Sally's self-ima^e. ^ 

The principal explained that Sally tested >wo years behind grade level 
in reading and deemed immature for her age. Therefore her teacher had recommended 
that she repeat fourth grade. Mrs. M. said that she did not know too much 
about reading scores but that Sally had always had a hard time staying ahead 
of her brother and that the one thing she always held onto was that she was 
athead of him in school. Sally had been very upset all siimmer and Mrs. M. 
thought this was related to her worry about- being held back. Therefore she 
was very concerned about the emotional effect of this decision on Sally. 
The principal quickly stat>Bd that it had been a real oversight on the school's 
part to assign Sally to her brother's class - they would never do this '\ 
deliberately - and that certainly he would reassign her immediately.' 

I then said that this would be a Blight improvement, but that after 
talking with Sally and her grandmother, I questioned whether she should be 
held back at all. Sally had had three teachers the previous year and had made 
rapid progress during the first part of the year, especially with her second 
teacher. When this teacher left Sally had a difficult time relTating to the 
third teacher and felt that this teacher disliked her. Certainly it would 
seem that the school had some responsibility to help Sally tinder these circum- 
stances rather than penalize her for the rapid staff turnover, a problem which 
was definitely the school's fault. The principal agreed that the change in 
teachers had been unfortunate, but said that the other children In Sally's 
class had been > able to progress normeaiy. Therefore, they had concluded that 
ScLlly needed remedial reading help and would have to repeat fourth grade. 

I said that I agreed that Sally needed remed la! help, but felt this could 
be provided Just as well in the context of fifth grade. The principal said 
that he would not debate this with me any further as this was a professional 
decision and I as a layman did not have the right or the expertise to question 
the school's decision. / ' 
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Who made the decision to Intervene at this time ? (Was this your 
decision? Did you discuss It with your supervisor? Did 'Vour agency 
support you In this activity?) 

\ Since this Is the type of activity the Center routinely engages in, I 

made the decioion to intervene. When I failed to achieve my goal, I presehted 
the case at a staff meeting in order to discuss possible reasons for the 
impasse and to get suggestions for further action. 



5) Did this particular Intervention require any specialized knowledge 
or training ? (Could a parent or friend, for example^ ^^^^ h/^nHlA^ 
this situation or did you need some special exDertlfle? What kind? 



In this case I was better able to achieve the class transfer tham 
Sally's grandiSother because I knew the school principal and felt more 
comfortable about negotiating with him; however, many parents could have 
accomplished this on their own. 

0 

In regard to the larger issue of getting Sally promoted, I think 
someone with more expertise was needed. In other words, although . I felt 
I knew enough to be certain that Sally should be promoted, the principal 
was not willing to accept my Judgment or the grandmother's ^n this area. 
I think he would have been more receptive if I had been <^ professional 
educator. , 



in 
or 



6) Compared to other situations, how Involved personally were you 
this incident ? (Did its resolution matter a great deal to vou c 
n^^riTHy?) ' ^ 

Ltm Involvement ; Below Average ; Average ; Above Average X ; High 



I felt sorry for the grandmother as she is an elderly woman and is doing 
her best to raise these children on her'ovn; however she feels she is too old 
to understand all the problems of children today amd thinks younger parents 
would be more effective. 

Also, on a personal level, I feel strongly that decisions regarding 
promotioifi should follow the sam^ procedural guidelines as those for suspension 
since traey'"are often made in an arbitrary mamner and can have very damaging ^ 
effects-'/on children. Therefore I wanted to pursue this case and, if possible, 
would like to makeVa test, case out of it. 
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7) Generally speaking, would you say that the organization and/or people 
you we're lht:brvenlng with were receptive or hostile to your request? 
(Did you ftave any prior Involvement or Knowledge of this agency 
which led you to expect a certain type of response?) 

In my past contacts with this school, the staff members have always 
been polite and relatively cooperative. (Basically I think that thev are 
fearful of the Center because they think we may create adverse nublicity 
for the school. )^n this case, however, the princi))al was obviously threatened 
by my attempt to intervene regarding what he felt was a ^'professional'* matter. 
Therefore , although he was not really hostile, he was totally unreceptive. 

8) What was the^ result of your advocacy ? (Did you accomplish what you 
wanted to? Did you think it was effective or not?) 

*^ I succeeded in getting Sally transferred out of her brother's clas8\ 
However, we failed to get her promoted to fifth grade which was our 
primary goal. 



i . 

9) Fny do you think you succeeded or failed ? (Would you do anything 
differeni:ly now? What resources would you have needed to accomplish 
your goal more easily or effectively?^ 

* I think the primary problem is that the school system does not have any 
procedural guidelines to protect sriMents who are held baclc, as, for example, 
exist to protect students who are suspended. As a result the principal was 
able to hide behind the issue of prof essioncQism^ At least until such , adminis- 
trative guidelines are instituted, I think it would be more effective to have 
a professional educator act as advocate in cases such as this since he could ^ 
discuss questions of student evaluation in the same terms as the school adminis- 
tration and might have greater influence with them. 



Additional Corrunenfcs: (use back if necessary) 

Since this incident we have arranged for Sally to have a tutor who has 
worked with her intensively. He is now trying to set up a meeting with the 
principal ajid the reading teacher to report on h^r progress and again request 
promotion to fifth grade. This plan was initiated at the suggestion of a 
guidance counselor in the district office who said she could not interfere 
O with the principal in this situation but thought this might be an effective 
approach . 0 0 22 7 
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Backgroun4 Information - Respondents 



Identifying Data 
Name : 



V 



Home Address: 



Agency: 



Social Security ilJo. 



Home Phone: 



(Include zip Code) 



(Include Area Code) 



Best Time to Reach you by Phone; 

Work : 

Home: 



Training and Experience 

Education (Highest Grade Or Degree' Completed): 



If Appropriate, Major Field or Area of Concentration: 



Specialized Training In Advocacy (Please Describe the Type of Training, 
vniere you Received This, and When): 



Current Position: 
Pull -Time 



Part-Time 



Work-Sttdy 



Volianteer 



If Volunteer i Current Occupation 
Number of Months In Current Position: 



Prior Work Experience (Please List Positions, Name or Type of Organlza- 
tlon(s), and Dates): 
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Personal 



Age: 20 or xmder 21-29 30-39 ^ or over_ 

Marital Stdtus: 

Parent's Occupation: 



Race or Ethnic Group: 



Residence: Within Area Seirved by Agency Outside^ 

If Outside, Have you lived within Area In the Past 



Income: Under $5000 $5000-7499 $7500-9999 



$10,000-12,499 Over $12, 500 

Is There Anything In Yoxir Personal Backgro\ind or Experience Which Has 
Been Especially Helpful to You as an Advocate (Please Describe): 
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APPE^IX E 

The Columbia University School of Social Work | New York, /V. Y, 10025 

Child Advocacy Reooorch Project 62?Weot 1 1 3th Street 

* h 

MEMORANDUM 

^ February 15, 1973 

TO: Participants in Critical Incident Study 

FROM: Brenda G. McGowan, Child Advocapy Research Project 

The reports I have received from you to date have been 
very good and are providing a great deal of informJrtton 
about the techniques you use in practice. I just have a few 
general coiranents and requests to make. 

1. Although I neglected to ask specifically, on the 
questionnaire, when you^ answer the first^ question about the • 
background and circumstances which lead up to the incident, 

I would appreciate your indicating the age of the client, 
and where relevant, racd and socio-economic background or 
general income level. The comments made by a few of you 
lead me to think that tliese factors may have some relation- 
ship to the outcome of your advocacy. 

2. In terms of tl^p incidents you report, please remember 
that whenever possible you should describe the fi^rst incident 
you encounter each week. If you do not have any incidents in 
a given week or if for some reason you cannot send a report 
one week, please just skip that we«k and report on the First 
incident of thg^. following week. — y 

3. The reports h^ve gefierally been quite slow coming in. 
Some of you have been Sending them regularly and a few have 
explained the reasons for the delay. I wonder, however,^ why 
the other reports are ^o infrequent. Is it that you simply 
don't have any advocacy activities to report - or is there 
some problem with the teporting process itself? When I 
planned the study, I estimated that it would take you about . 
one-half to one hour to complete each report and therefore 
decided that $10 would be fair compensation. Do you find 
that it is taking you much longer than this to complete the 
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reports - or are there certain questions you are having 
difficulty with? If so, would some af you find it more 
efficient to make the complete report by telephone? 

When the reports don't come in on a, regular basis, I 
face the problem of deolding whether or not I can use them 
since one of the assumjTtlons of the study is that the 
incidents reported will not be selected x>n any special basis 
but rather will be representative of your total practice. 
Also, as I mentioned when I met with you, there is urgent 
need for advocacy training materials for new people entering 
the field; but in order to complete my report this simimer 
as planned, I need to have six to eight reports from each 
of you by the end of March. Therefore, if any of you have 
any comments or suggestions as to how the reporting process 
could be speeded up, I would really appreciate your dropping 
me a line or calling me collect at (212)280-4473. 

Again, my thanks for all the cooperation you've given 
me to date. The reports so far are great; it's just that I 
need more of them! 



BGM/mc 
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